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Department, Arts College at Amaravathi, is proficient in 
Telugu Literary criticism and is also deeply interested in 
conducting researches in linguistic studies. In addition to 
his teaching and other duties, he has taken great pains in 
examining the Gadaba language spoken in the Srlkakulam 
and Visakhapatnam districts. There are two distinct groups 
speaking this language. One of them is distinctly Dravidian 
while the other has been declared to be Munda. 

Sri Rao has collected the vocabulary, sifted it, 
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PROLOGUE 


I am a novice to the science of Linguistics and its allied 
branches of knowledge. While I was doing my post-gradotion in 
Tclagu Language and Literature daring 1961-53, at Andhra 
University, Waltair, my interest in the subject was roused by the 
inspiring lectures of Prof. G. J. Somaya ji. The int erest w'as 
sustained thro, a trip organised to Araku Valley by Dr. T, Donappa 
where he got us acquinted to the people of ‘*Kuwi and Kubi’’ 
languages and spent about 2 to 3 days in their company. He 
taught us casually the methods of collecting and analysing the 
Linguistic data. The training was meant only to enhance our 
interest, but not to acquire the expertise. I am not even in the 
gateway of the magoificiant masion of linguistics. 

My quest for a job has drawn me to Bobbili in 1965. Mv 
acquintance there with Shri D. R. Patnaik, the then Head of the 
Department of Economics, R.S.R.K. Ranga Rao College, Bobbili, 
is very valuable in my persuit. He is an enthusiast in transforming 
the inspired ideals into spirited actions though the steps are 

faltering. While visiting the hamlet of the Gadabas he took me 
along with him. The interest 1 developed in their language prodded 
me on to this immature study. Inspite of few advices 1 sought 
from the renowned philologist. Prof. T. Donappa, M. A. Ph.D. 
the then Head of the Dept, of Telugu Andhra University 1 could 
not do it comprehensively. 

Unfortunately the data collected and the analysis completed 
about the “Gadaba” language was lost In to —to during a train 
journey. Attracted by the virginity of the subject, I made a fresh 
effort. As ■‘’Gadabas” are bilingual the preparation of the ques- 
tionnaire and the collection of the data arc done in Telugu only. 
As per tic dictates of my mentor Prof. G.J. Somayaji, I translated 
it into English in 1981. He went thro the entire seript and 




m aware of my limitations, viz : tne data c 
'hensive and no: fia^.\!e55 and the anaKsis 
dtli the format of modern ]in0,5kt^rs; Tli 


no Dooy seems lo navt la^^cn op me neglect laogaagc solar. As 
such I ventured now atkast to bring out this edition so that it 
may be of some use to the students of linguistics. The vocabulary 
obtained is on!v from the Gadabas of "Raia Chenivu Valasa”. a 


obtained is on!} from the Gadabas of "Raja Clieruvii Valasa”, a 
hamlet near Bobbih. The data collected is not sufficient. The 
deligent analysis of the vocabulary; and difTerent sentence patterns 
and the stories narrated by native speakers ro^y go a longwav in 
throwing sime light on the language & grammai of ibis tribe. 


My migration from Bobbiii to a faroff 
cnanges in my attitude have dampened my interest 
But the hapDV davs I spent in conversing witli 

Jokes, witti 
collect ins t 



iron 


liHIl 
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The main inspiration behind the this is Sri D. R. Patnaik, 
the then Head of the Department of economics, of R.S.R.K. Ranga 
Rao College, Bobbili. Sri S. Vinayabhushan, Head of the Dept. 
English of the sama college is my close companion 
In this venture. The Head priest of the Gadaba Tribe, Sri Ithaiah 
is my Gadaba language teacher. The students of the college are 
my catalysts. Prof. S.V. Joga Rao and Prof. GJ. Somayaji are the 
people behind my resurrective effort. 

Though he is not very much acquinted with the subject, 
Sri P.V. Sivarama Murthy, Head of the Department of English, 
R.V.V.N. College. Amaravathi, has readly accepted the laborious 
task of inalising my English translation out of his love for the 
persuit of research and the friendly bond that exists between us. 

I am very much grateful to him for this. 

As long as this book remains useful in linguistics, I shall 
remain grateful to all those who extended their active cooperation 
in making this maiden venture of mine see the light of the day. 

But for the financial assistance extended by the Telugu 
University, Hyderabad, the publication of this book would not have 
become possible. 

The Staff of Sri Lakshmi Ganapathi Printers took all the 
pains to print this book in a stipulated time. 


Last, but not the least, I express my deep debt of gratitude 

to '^Sri Papayardhya Sahiti Kendram’’ for their ready acceptance 

to publish this book. 


April 1992 


(Sd.) Dr. V. SUBEARAO 



I GADABA 


FAMILY 


The data for tlie analysis of this language was collected 
at “Raya Cheruvu Valasa” near Bobbili a town io Vijayanagaram 
District of Andhra Pradesh. Ihe influence of Telugu, which is 
the spoken language of this area, can be seen to a great extent 
on this language. 

This Village is entairly a Gadaba Colony with 300 speakers 
and 4 K.M.s away from Bobbili town. Gadabas are found in the 
agency area and in the plains of Srikakulam, Vijayanagaram and 
Visakhapatnam Distrists of Andhra Pradesh and in the border 
areas of Orissa and Madhya Pradesh. 

There are two groups of Gadabas which are linguistically 
distinct. One of the two is a member of the “Munda” family, 
and the other is clearly a Dravidian language. 

The two groups live in seperate colonies. Some vocabulary 
of this Dravidian Gadaba is collected from Boddavalasa near 
Salur town in Srikakulam district of Andhra Pradesh. A compa. 
rison of few words from both the groups is given in this following 
table. 


English 

Telugu 

Dravidian 

Gadaba 

% 

Munda 

Gadaba 

We 

e : mu 

i : nu 

ne : y 

I 

(me : mu) 
e : nu ’ 

a : nu 

ni : y 

You 

(ne : nu) 
i : vu 

i : nu 

•*1 a 

no : w 

(Sag) 

(ui : vu) 
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English 

Telugu 

Dravidian 

Gadaba 

Munda 

Gadaba 

will tell 

cepputa : du 

• 

pokda : nd 
# • 

diyo : to : w 

• 

house 

iilu 

vullu 

diye : n 

m 

hill 

konda 

• 

ma : re 

bira : w 

tree 

mra : nu 

mare : n 

sulo : 

cot 

mancam 

kandru 

sinde 

m 

goat 

me : ka 

me : gi 

gime 


Tlie non Dravidian Gadaba about which the present analysis 
is made, was identified by Griarson as the member of the 
“Munda'* branch cf languages. The long list of comparative 
vocabulary of Munda Branch of languages given in “Lingustic 
Survey of India” (Vol. I page 411) includes words from Gadaba 
and Savara languages also. 

Laudable work was done on ‘^Savara” by Sri Gidugu Rama 
Murty pantulu, and a good dictionary for “Savara” was also 
prepared by him. Edward Sapire of Ale University stated in the 
preface of the dictionary “Savara is classified as a mixed Munda 
Language owing to suppo^ly serious influences exerted 
by Aryan and Dravidian languages— The language is quite deffi- 
netely of Munda type and is to be classified without ' reservation 
with such typital Munda language as Santali— ” 

Certain grammatical parallels can be found between Savara 

and Gadaba. 

Duplication^ of certain syllables in verbs is a common 
Ifiltfre in both the laiajt;^|6$. 










n. Phonemes of C^daha 


The total number of phonemes in this langnafe m€ 
among which ten are vowels. 

I. Vowels 

I i 1 High— Front— Short 

occurs in all positions 

idiya = meal 
« 

gisi = a domestic fowl (Cock/hem) 
sarri = flower 

I i: I High— Front— Long 

occurs only medially and initially, 
i : do : = to drink 

bi i: do = to scatter 

I e j Mid— Front— Short ^ 

occurs in all positions 
era : y *= how 

geg ca : » to chew ' * 

ginne = teeth 

1 1 : I Mid — Front— long 

occurs initilly and medially 
e : nlu = fingers 
ge : no = to draw 

I a j Low— Centre— Short 

occurs in all positions 

ancug = to walk 

bira : w = hill 
oliya : = leaf 



o 


I a: 5 Low— Cenfre- Long 

occurs in all positions 
« : bt » 
mba : rju = two 
diya : = water 

m 

I m'l High— Back— Short 
occurs in all positions 

nso : w * bitter 
sulo : = tree 
so : lu -= oil 

I ti: I High— Back— Long 

occurs initially and medially 
n : nu = four 
mu - yu = one 

I o 1 Mid— Back— Short 

occurs initially and medially 
oliga : =: leaf 
sogudu = cart 

I o: i Mid-Back— Long 

occurs in all position 
o : bo : = to bite 
So : lu : a= oil 
Sulo : « tree 

II. C#its#iietits 

] p I Bilabial— Stop— Un¥<«^ 

occurs initially and mecMaHy 
Pidi = bird 


Sopiy = thief 

1 b i Bilabial — Stop — Voiced 

occurs initially and me#i% 
be ba * r — te bargain 
p : ba = father 
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I t i Dental— Stop- U b voiced 

occurs iaitially and medially 

tigkiy == grindei: 
ni Btiri = ear 

I I I Dental— Stop— Voiced 

occurs initially and medially 
da : ra = soaking 
gondiri ?= cloth 

i t 1 Retroflex— Stop— Unvoiced 

«r 

occurs medially onely 
po te : lu = insect 

sutte : y = hair 

I d j Retroflex— Stop— Voiced 

occurs initially and medially 

da : gi » to climb 

♦ 

bi ; do — to scat^ 

• 

i c I Palatal — Offricate— Unvoiced 

occurs initially and medially 
cckke = to chap 

ancug — to walk 

I j 1 Palatal— Affricate— Voiced 

occurs initially — and medially 
jagili = CO— sun— in law 
punja — four 

1 k 1 Velar— Stop— Unvoiced 

occurs inilially and medially 

kilo : g ka = relative 
raka » rice 


Vcitr — Stop — Voice il 
ecciirs initially anJ medially 
gill » liarc 

f « gi ya : = crow 

Alveolar— Sibilent — U n voiced 
occurs initially and medially 
sogiida = cart 

busa : nu = petarnal unde 

Alveolar — Trilled — V oiced 
occurs ia all positions 

TO = elephant 

samiao : » Fore head 

kilo : g ka ; r = relative. 

Alveolar —Lateral — Voiced 
omirs in all positioiis 
Inti =»= flour 
gikkili » tiger 
bif c : 1 SK stone 

Labial — Nasal — V oiced 

occurs in all positions 

ffiodo : = big 

« 

klmbo : y = wife 
bcla : m = to spread 

Dental —Nasal —Voiced 
occurs in all positions 
nintiri = ear 
fsiana : y = basket 
aseyyc : n « short ■ 

Velar— Nasal —Voiced 
oixurs medially and at the end 

ho gtel = she buffalo 

m 

to : g «= pound 



s> 
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w I Labial — Fricative— Voiced 

occurs initially and medially 

wa : = now 

so : wo : = to clean 

w I Labial — fricative ^ nasal — V oiced 

occurs medially and at the end 

daw a : ta == flame 

uso : w = bitter 

y 1 Palatal— Fricative — Voiced 

occurs medially and at the end 
diye : n ~ house 

diiey = stomuch 

j Palatal —Frication— Nasal— Voiced 
occurs only at the end position 

gisi y = hen 
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ill CONSONENTAL CLUSTERS 

Iti this limited data collected, the bicoESoaeatal clusters 
are traced as followes. 

pp appa = sister 
bb dibbagime = sheep 

mp gumpa : w = hump 

mm gusimi = ditch 

mb kimbo : y = wife 

ww tiwwa = wire 

it ottey = oa/over 

• '> 

w 

ty kitya : w = cow 

an giaae = teeth 

nd goiidiri = cloth 

nd lade : yu = when 

• • 

DC kinco ■= winnowing iopliment 
ng kima ; nga : y = daughter— in— law 

'd 

nr konro : w =* throte 

nt nintiri = ear 

mb ombiya ; w * bow 
,, nj pu : nja = four 

rl sarla : y = cucumber 
rt kirliya = horse 

rn kornu «*= unploughed land 

rr kurm = to cook 

II bullu = fruit 

It eltigime = sheep 

tl cuttcy = hair 
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dd addaw = fish 

cc mogulocco : = lightening 

yd seydo = calm : slow 

• « 

yy eyyo : w = bringal 

JSlIS {i>5^ 

yy ne : yy = we 

kk rukke : rur = seedling 

gg iggenju = three 

gd kugdiya = well 

• • 

gt bogte : I = she buffolow 

gs segsa : w = turmaric 

tiS ty 

gc gegca : = to chew 

yy tiJ 

gk kilo : gka : = father— in— law of the son or daughter 


[V. PHONEHIC DISTRIBUTION 


In the available limited vocabulary only ‘ one cluster of 
three consonants is found. 

/acy/-oncyew = VeseL 

I. Distribution of vowels : 

1.1. Among long vowels /a:/ alone occurs in all |the 
positions. 

1.2. /e/;/i/;/a/;/u/- These four short vowels occur in all 
the three positions. 
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1.3. Except /a:/ and ;o:/ no other long vowel is found in 
the end position of the words. 

1.4. /o| is not foiind in the end position. But all the other 
short vowels occur in the end position also. 


2 . : 

/w/-/t/-d/-/y/ 
• « 


1, /w/“~/w/-/t/-/y| These four consonants do not cluster 

with any other consonant. 


3. Distribytiofi of consonants : 



/!/— /r/-/n/— /in; 
all lit pcs:t:cTS ; e. 


Alone have the ability to occur in 
ir.cc'£i!y tzd m Ite erd. 


3.2. /p/~/b;~^w/~ j;^;c;’~;s/--d/-/t/--/d/~/t/--kH^^^ 


These consonants do not occur in the end position. 
They are found only initially, and medially. 


3.3. /y/— /r/~/I/--/w/— /y/--/n/--/m/--/n/ These are 
the only consonants that can occur in the end position. 


^otc : 




e/This sound is found only in one v/ord /e gi/ = sleep. 
It is a nonrepetitive verb. The same sound occurs in all 
tie other forms of the verb. The data is insuflScient to 
establish its phonomic status. 



ni Number 


In Gadaba there are only two riimbers, singular and plural. 
Neither the gender nor the meaning play a role in taking different 
suffixes. 

L The plural sense is conveyed by adding a suffix to a noun. 

2. There are three plural suffixes. Different nouns take 
different suffixes. 

it 

/- lu/;/— e:n/;/ - ne:n / 

3. /— lu/ 

3.1. This suffix is borrowed from Tclugu and is suffixed to 

% 

the words borrowed from Telugu only. 

kommu lu = horns 

to : kalu » tails 

go : r lu == nails of the fingers. 

3.2. As an exception to this, two Telugu borrowings take 
a Gadaba plural suffix. 

tiwwa ne : n = Creepers 

tokka ne : n = Pealings of the fruit. 

4. /-e : n/ 

Only the words ending with the consonant /— n/or/— nu/ 
take/— e ; n/as plural sufiBx.- 



4.L Endiflg with/ - 

diye : n + e : n = diye : iie : ii = houses. 

* 9 

tona : E 4- e : n = tooa : u e : n = sister, 
oau wo : n + e : n = onuwo : e e : n = Children. 

4.2. /— Bu/ 

If the end consoBant / — n/ is followed by /— u/, the/— u/ 
is dropped before adding the plurals suffix /—cb/ 

gubo : nil 4 e : n = gubo : ne : n 
biisa : nu 4 e : a = busace : n 
o:aii4e:B =o:ne:ii 

4.3. The above process has an exception in the plural 
fonaation of the noun /bulic/ where /— n/ is not iathe 
end consonant followed by /u/ 

bulla 4 e : n = bulk : n 


. /-ne : n/ 

All the other nouns which do not end in /—n/ or 
/— n4vowxl/ take /-ne : n/ as the plural suffix. 

kirini 4 ne : n = kirinine : n 
solo : 4 no : n = Sulo : ne : n 

Sopiy 4 ne ; n = Sopiy ne : n 
hire : ! 4 ne : n = hire : I ne : n 

5.2. Exception k : runii 4 ne : n = runu ne : n 

This is the only w^ord which found its plural with /ne:n/ 
instead of /e : n/ and did not drop /— u/. 

Some phonetic changes while adding the plural suffixes, 

6 .1. If the end /~i/ is preceded either by a nasal or by a 
cluster, no phonetic change occurs. 

gimi 4 ne : n = gimi ne ; n 
kirini 4 ne : n = kirinine : n 

to ^ 

sinri 4 ne : B = sinrine : n 
guddi 4 ne : n = guddine : n 
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6.2. Tlie end / - i/ in the bisyllibics when not preeeded by a 
nasal or a duster, takes /y/. 

gibi + ne : n = gibiyne : n 
gili -I- ne : n = giiiyne : n 

6.3. In trisyllables the end /!/ is dopped if it is not preceded 
by a nasal or a cluster. 

zagili 4- ne : n = zagilne : n 
gikkili i“ ne : n = gikkilne : n 
nintiri + ne : n — nintirne : n 

6.4. /— e/ at the end of the words is lengthened when 
/ne : n/ is added. 

debe + ne : n = debe : ne : n 
ginne + ne : n = ginne : ne : n 
sanne + ne : n = sanne : ne : n 
(only these three examples are available) 

6.5. The end /—a/ is always lengthened when a plural suffix 
is added. 

oliya 4 ne : n = oliya : ne : n 
gugiya 4- ne : n = gugiya : ne : n 
tiwwa 4- ne : n = tiwwa : ne : n 

6w6, end / — u/ is dropped when a plural suffix is added to a 
trisyllabic word. 

giniru 4* ne : n = ginirne : n 

sogudu 4- ne : n = sogudne : n 

* * 

suna : ru + ne : n = suna : me ; n 

6.7. end /—u/ is retained in bisyllabics when plural suffix is 
added. 

kuyu + Eis • = kuyune : n 

runu 4- ne : n = runune : n 

6.5. as an exception on trisyllabic word did not drop its 
ending /— u/ 

budubu 4- ne : n = budubune : n 
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6.9- At tlie fccd of tliff words the sliort/ — o/gets lengtliened 
and t!ie long -ot; remains iinchaiiged wlien it takes 
Be : d/ as a plorsl suffix. 

giiso + ne : Q == : ne : n 

raso a- ne ; s = raso : 0 e : n 

ariyo 4“ - 0 ^ ariyo : ne : n 

so : + : n = so : - 0 

mo : + ne : a -= : nt : m 

bo : + ne : n = : ne : a 

6.10. As an excepticn to tlie above rule end /o :/ is dropped 
in one case, may because it is a trisyllabic word. 

gaaa ; lO' : -f 0® • ® “ gnna : Ine : n 

6.1 1 . Words endieg with coasonaais take /ne : n/ with out 
any change. 

O' . 

onliya : w uc • ^ z w ne ; n 

suiey + ne : n = snleyne : n 

bire : 1 -f ne : n birelne : n 

kilo : nka ; r ^ ~ kilo : nka ; rue : n 

7. Irrespective of plural suffix taken by a subject in the sentence 
the verb always takes ^ ne : n/ only as the plural saffix. 

baya ; w ne : n pi : gi ^ 

gorlu pi : gi ne : n 



Gadaba ianguage has nunisraU only upto five. Counting 
above ive is done by way of addition and multiplication. 


2. One = /mu : y u/ 
two = /mba : ru/ 
three = /igge : nu/ 
four = /u : nu/ 

/pu : nja/ 
five = /moley/ 

2.1. /moley/ is not familiar to the younger generation. 
They know only opto four = / — u : no/ 

3. /— u : nu/ and /pu : nja/ both the words mean four^ but 
/punja/ is used only as a colietive noun to express groups 
of four, /pu : nja/ is used in multiplication as in 
/mba : rpu : nja/ = two fours, to mean eight. This usage is 
similar to our saying dozen for twei\e. 

4. They have two words to denote hundred. 

/bo :/ and /kande/ 

5. For counting numbers from six to eleven, five is taken as 
the base. Mode of counting above five is based on additions 
to five. 

/moley uttey mu ; yu / = over five one =5+1. 

/moley uttey mba : ru/ ^ over five two = 5+2. 

6. Numbers higher than nine are made up both by multiplication 
and addition. 

For eleven 

/mba : ru moley uttey mu : y u/ 

= over two fives one = 2X5 + 1, 
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9.3. /lokune : nf wbicti is added to /moley/ isjan indepeiideiit 
word meaning “person” Probably a boirwoing from 

Hindi ^‘log”. 

9.4. In counting non— human forms the cardinal numbers 
will not undergo any change except losing /—u/ in the 
Hindi— endings. 

5ii 

one tree = mu : y sulo : 

two trees = mba : r sulo : ne : n 

three trees = igge : n sulo ne : n 

9.5. Adding /o :/ at the end of the cardinal from changes 
it into an ordinal form. 

1st tree *= mu : y : sulo : 

2nd tree = mba : ro : sulo : 

3rd treee = igge : no : sulo : 

9.6. /o :/ occupies the place of ending /— u:/ in first four 
numbers. 

foil is directly added to /moley/ 

5th tree = /moley o : sulo :/ 

9.7. The ordinal suffix /o :/ may be due to the influence 
of surrounding Telugu where similar sound is heard in 
spoken language. 

one = okati okato : = 1st 

m 

two = rendu rendo : = 2nd 

• * 

three = mu : du mudo : * 3r4 



V Gender 


L The gcDdcr ie Gadaba laEgnage docs not make aiif | 
difference ia the sentence coostruction, 

2* Generally for aniitials the male and female distinction is 
made by preixing a word /no : In/. It is a borr^-ed word 

from Telugu which means male. 

‘ 

IM' 

|po ; tn bo g tel / = He bnffollow 

This word, as it is, denotes a female of the species, 

/bogtcl/ = 


VI Interrogation 


Intonation and interrogative pronouns are Uic two means of 
interrogation in this language. 

1. Intonation of the last syllable of the sentence and lengthening 
of the last vowel express intorragation. 

ma : yu pi : gi = He came 

ma : yu pi : gi ? = He came ? (did he come) 

ma : yu ludo ; = He laughed 

ma : yu ludo ;? = He laughed ? (Did he laugh) 

2. At the pont of interrogative intonation ‘/—a/ is also added 
optionally. This /—a/ is probably an influence of Telugu 
as follows : 

wa : du vacca : du = He came 

I* 

9 • 

wa ; du vacca : da : = He came (Did he come ?) 

In Telugu also this /a :/ is a variant with the lengthening 
of the final vowel as 

wadu vacca : du : ? 

* « 

3. Interrogative suffix /a :/ following the final vowel undergoes 
changes. There the interrogative intonation stands on /a :/ 

3.1. The interrogative /a :/ following [if becomes j—^f 

came = pi : gi + a : = pi gae :? = came ? 
set = le : gi -f a : = le : gae :? = sat ? 

3.2. The interrogative /a :/ following /u/ or /o/ becomes 
/wa :/ 

/ma : yu modugu/ = He stood 

« 

/ma ; yu modugu/ + a = ma ; yu modugu wa : == He stood? 



/mazyn dn:gu/ + a : = /mayu du :ga wa :/ =was he? (there) 

m 'm 

/a :/ with /o/wa 

/ma : yu Iudo:/-fa = ma : yu : ludo wa : = Did he laugh 

• « 

/aia ; yii demo :/ + a = ma yTidemo : wa : * Bid he do ? 

« * 

3,3. If /o/ is preceded by /g/, /a r/ replaces /o :/ as in 

'Z) 0 

/maryii go : yo : go/ -f a: = /ma : yii go : yo . ga :/ 

= He bet? * Did he beat ? 

Another way of interrogation is to use the interrogative 
pronouns. The} genrally join before the verb. 

ma ; yii 11 : gi = he went 

ma : jn mbo ; u : gi « He where went ? (where did he go ?) 

'*• Sii3 

no : w pi : gi = yon came 

noiw iadc:y pi : gi = yoii when came? (when did you come)? 

* 

No other stractnral change is found in interagatives. 



Vll Negative 


Nagative seose is expressed in four ways : - by 
L Suffixing /— nu : riya/ 

2. Prefixing /a—/ 

3. Suffixing /— wa/ 

4. end intonation, 

1.1. To express the state of non existance /-nu : riya/ is 
added to the subject. 

eg: (1) He (2) (is) not (here) = 1 ma : yu 2 nu : riya 

1 It 3 (is) not 2 (a) tree=l tunno : 2. sulo ; 3. nu : riy^ 

L2. 1 It 2 (is) bad = 1 tu 2 iimmaka uriya 

A one W'ord equivalent of “bad” is not found in 
Gadaba language 

/iimmaka/ = Good 
/Iimmaka u : riya/ = Bad 

Instead of /nu : riya/— /urriya/ is sufixed to give the negative 
sense. 

2.1. /nu : riya :/ 

Negative in past, present tenses and in causative is 
expressed by suffixing /-na:riya/ to the verb irrespective 
of it being duplicative or non — duplicative ; and 
transitive or intransitive. 

Negative in past tense 

(transitive) did not cook = /kurrunurriya/ (non— dupli) 
(ioitransitive) did not weep = /boro:au:riya:/ (non/dupli) 
(transitive) did not see = /zuzunu : riya/ (dupli) 
intransitive) did not fell = /logulo : nu : riya/ (dupli) 
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Negative in past tease : 

(transitive) not wasliittg=/gadiya ; mi : riya/ * (non-dupli) 

« 

(Intraiiscl not going == /ii : yna : riya| * (tim-iiipli) 
(transc) not seeing = /ziiziiiiu : riya/ (Dtiplil 

® ® . 

(intrasse) not coming = /pig piy bii : riya = (Duplil 


Ncgati\e in causation : 

ftracsitivel sot siade to cook == /karru bettafiii : riya/ 

•• (oos-dttpli 

: />jdobetta : nu : riya/ 

• ’• (noE-diipli) 

(traBie'l sol niade lo b:at = /g<'^go : y bettamu : riya/ (Dupli) 


linlrance) not made to laag 


% 

a 


ftraiiss'; not made to come ~ /rappincs : y nn : riya 

Note: The verb /rappirici// h a borrowing from Telugu where aiso 
it is causative. /Delta/ is also a borrowing of Telugu word 


/pettu/ in its corrupt form. 


3 . /a-/ 

Negative in future and incomplete tenses of the duplicative 
verbs and in ability on all kinds of verbs is expressed by 
prefixing /a — / to the verb. 

3J. Negative in future (only on doplicatives) 

Will not see = /azu :/ Dupli— transe 
Will not shake = /azi : ro/ Dupli— transe 

Will not run = /adu : ga/ Dupli— iniranse 

W^ill not rain * /agi : ru/ Dupli— intranse 

3.2. Negative in verbs of incomplete action (only on 
duplicative verbs) 

eg : (Dupli— intranse) having not got up = /ammodo : su/ 


(Diipli— intranse) having not come = /npig a : su/ 
(Dupli— transe) having not seen = /azu : wo : su/ 
(Dupli— transe) having not beaten = /ago ; yo : su/ 
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3.3* As an exception the following noii-duplicatc verbs arc 
also prefixed by /a — / to express negative in futnre 
tense. 

!e : gi/ — aiecca : = will not sit 

to : gu — aio : wa : = will not fall 

ge :'^nu — age : nnj = will not pull out 

so : — aso : will not reap 

beba : r — abe : ra = will not 

kim — akima = will not bate 

3.4. Negative in ability : 

To express ability /go : g/ is added to the verb. 

Inability is expressed by suflSxing /ago : g a / to these 

W 4 * 

’iz) 

verbs. The negative denoter /a—/ is prefixed to /go:g/ 

eg : (N.D. intranse) cannot laugh = ludo ago : g a ni : y 

«> 

(can laugh = ludo go : g a : niy) 


(N.D. transe) cannot cook = kurru ago : g a : ni : y 

can cook = (kurru go : ga : ni : y) 
(Dupli— transe cannot beat= gogo ; y ago : g a ni : y 

can beat = (gogo : y-go : ga : ni : y 

ty c) 

(Dupli— intranse) cannot come = (imply ago : garni :y) 

ty ty ^ 

can come = (imply go : g a : niy) 


3.5. Certaim phonetic changes occure when /a— / is prefixed 

3.5. (I) If the verb begins with a vowel, /— w— / comes as a 

glide in between the negative prefix and intiai 
vowel of the word 


- 4 ) 













13 , Olrd person singular = /ma : yu/ 

This means only he or she. The non human III person 
(it) is not denoted by this pronoun. To make a specific 
mention of the male in the III person they use a Telugu 

pronoun /a : du/ which is a corrupt form of /wa : du/. 

» • 

But they*do not use any term to specify female in the 
in person singular. 

Slowly the meaning of /ma:yu/ is getting restricted 
to mean ‘she’ — only. The term /a : du/ is gaining 

strength among younger generation as an aquivalent 
of ‘he’ 

III person— plural -/a : lu/ = they 

This is used both for the masculine and feminine. This is 
also a borrowing from Telugu originally /wa:llu/=Thcy. 


2. Interragative proncuns : 

2.1. ma : di pa : y = why 

ummono — where 
inde : yu = when 

era : y = how 
la : yu == who 

mbolo : which (Singular & Plural) 
ma : n = what 

Plural is not found in the interragative pronouns. 

Certain interragatives are borrowed from Telugu along 
with their plural forms, 

/de : nibo :/ = with what (Sing) de : ni to : (Telugu) 

/e : tibo :/ = with what (plu) ve : ti to o : (Telugu) 


3. I^monstrative pronouns : 

That = /tu : rm] , This * /te : nu/ 
Those = /awiwo :/ . These = /iwiwo :/ 
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There = /luimo :| 

That way = |tiiiiya/ 

3.2. |tii/ is the adjective H^aniog 
/III gikkili/ = That tiger 

|tii siari/ = That umberilla 

3.3. /Ill/ didiiol occur separately in this limited deta. But 
/lu/ and /te/ can be taken as the demonstrative bases 
for the pronouns. 

/tu— / is indicative of far off things 
/te — / is indicative nearer things 

4. Eelati¥e pronouns : 

4.1. There are no separate relative pronouns in this language 
They use a simple syntactic device to indicate relativity. 

4.2. They insert /u a:/ between the two nouns that are 
related. 

tc : nu wo : tu : nu = this— the same that 

1 midiy 2 pimply 3 loku 4 wa : 5 te : nu 

« 

= 5 He (is) 4 the same 3 man (who) 2 came 1 yesterday 
/wa/ means the same. It^corresponds to /e:/ in Telug-u 
and /e:va/ in Sanskrit. . . 

5. Some phonetic changes in pronouns : 

5.1. Before the case endings all the pronouns lose their end 

/o :/ 

eg : He/She — /ma : yu/ 

m * * ' 

to Mm/to her = /ma : y bo :/ (ma : yu bo) 

5.2. Lone pronouns from Telugu do not drop the inal V 

eg : a : lu + bo a : lubo : = to them 

a ; du + bo ; a : du bo : to him 


Here = /tenno :/ 
This way = /lediya/ 




5.3. The end /u/ of the pronouns, /ni;y u/; /ma:yu/; /a;du/ 

and /a:lo/, is replaced by / — p./, when a case suffix 
/— ottey/ is added. 

^ © W 

ni : y u + ottey ni : y nottey 

W tj; 

a : du + ottey -> a ; drottey 

m • 

a : lu + ottey -> a : Inottey 

ma : yu + ottey -> ma : y nottey 

5.4. Third person pronouns take /nu/ and lose heir end 

/-u/ 

He/She =ma : yu + nu -> ma : ynu diye : n 

= his house 

He = a : du -> a : dnu diye : n 
• • • 

his house 

They = a : iu -> a : Inu diye : n 

Their house 

> 

• * * 

The pronominal suffixes : 

6.1. If I and II personal pronouns, (both singular and 
plural forms) are subjects of the verbs, they join the 
verb as suffixes. The pronoun forms lose the last vowel 
and become suffixes. 

Pronoun form Suffix from 




HI : yy u 

ni : y 



ne : yy u 

ne : y 

na : yu 

na : y 



no : g 

no : w 

: nu 

pe : n 



UQS 
10 S 













modo : lokuae : n = big men 


modo : bira ; w = big bill 
6 

modo : kimbo : y = big wife (elder wife) 


The adjective caa also be placed next to the noun. In such 
cases the adjective takes the plural and proaomlaal suBSx, 

tu loku modo = That man (is) big 

tu iokune : n modo : ne : = Those men (are) big 
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pe : nu modo : ps ; n = you (are) elder (plural) 

a : III : modo : ne : e - they (are) elder 

From the proooEiiaai suffixes at the erd, it can be treated 
a full seElence. 

4, The suffix /— ka/ joins the adjective optionally. It is not 
specific \\here and when it Joins. However it does not make 
any difference in the sieaniiis. 

meyye : n sulo = short tree 
meyye : n ka snlo = short tree 
modo lokii = big man 

modo ka loka =■ big man 


5. 5 . 1 , When nouns are used as adjectives either/ — ka/or/— wo : 

joins the noun. 

1 mu : y 2 susuw ka 3 ja : na = 1 three 2 legged 3 creature 
1 u : mi 2 susuw wo : 3 ja : na = 1 four 2 legged 3 creature 

5.2, Even without these two suffixes a noun can precede as 
an adjective. 

I padi 2 susuw ne : n 3 Jana = 1 ten 2 legged 3 creature 
ba : ne : B 1 maiida = cattle herd 
mu : y na : du = one day 

1 ta : til : kulu 2 sindiri = I palmyrah 2 umberella 
/Jana./ /na : du,/ /mandas/ are Telugu words meaning 
being, dajj and herd* 




6. A single word meaEing ‘bad' is not found in tliis language. 
They express it as 'not good'. 

/limmaka/ = good : /—u : riya/ ~ not /no 

/limmaka u : riya/= not good = bad 

/- u : riya = is a suffix used to CApress negation. 


ADVERBS 

1 . The adverbs are placed before the verbs in the sentences* 
oley demo : = quickly done (done quickly) 

loko demo : — well done 

m 

2. The suffix /~su/ is added to certain w’ords to from adverbs 

<5} 

gideyagu = late 

« 

gidey agu su pi : gi = lately come (came late) 

# 

3. Certain of the adverbs take the Telugu suffix^ /—ga/ 
to modify the verb 

/meyyc : n/ = low/ soft / slow, 

/meyye : nga a : yo:/ = slowly called. 



Tie case system ia Gadaba is \€ry simple and it has only 
f0ir cises» 

IJ, For nominative and possesive cases the nominal base 
without any inflexion is used. 

Bominativc case. 

® vs 

ni : yy pi : gi ni : y = I came 

(Si lEj ty 

no ; w pi : gi no : w == you came 

!S? 

ma : yu pi : gi = He came 

Ci ^ tSJ 

bogtel pi : gi = she buffalo came 

1,2. possessive case 

ni : y dive : n = my house 

no : w gisi = your dog 

Si? 

bogte : I susu : w = buffaloes leg 

I® the possessive case the III person pronoun take a 
connecting suffix /— nu/ 

ma : ynu diye : n = his/her house 

a : Inu diye : n = Their house 

2. Ib the objective and dative cases /pa : y/ will be added to 
the nonn or pronoun. 



2.!. Objective : 


1 ni : y pa : y 2 go : yo : = (he) 2 bet 1 m e 

vs 

1 ma ; y pa : y 2 go ; yo : ni : y = (I) 2 bet 1 him. 
1 no ; wpa : y 2 a : yo ; = (he) 2 called 1 ycu 


1 gikkilipa : y 2 oggo : cco : go : = (be) 2 killed 1 the tiger 

I ira : yu 2 adiwipa : y 3 n : gi = 1 He 3 went 2 to the 

f orest 


2.2. Dative Case : 


1 ma : yii 2 ni : y pa : y 3 bi ; do = 1 He 3 gave 2 me 


1 ma : yn 2 no ; wpa : y 3 bi : do : = 1 He 3 gave 2 you 

4. There are also instanes where the objective is expressed 
without any suffix. 

vs ^ 

1 —ne : yy 2 uggo : w 3 pi : giney 

1 we 3 came 2 to the village 

1 nebbule : n 2 bi : do : = (he) 2 gave 1 the money 

•r 

This kird of cpticB In the use cf siffixes in dati\e and 
accusitive cases is observed for objects other than human 
beings. 

5. Instrumental case 

/—bo : w/ is the suffix for the instrumental case in the sense 
of, by ; along with ; and with. 

vs vs 

eg 1 ni : y bo ; w 2 ogde : mo : = 2 done 1 by me 

VS ® 

1 sugo : y bo : w 2 suybetta : wo : = 2 ploughed 1 by the 

bullocks 

V} w v) VS 

1 ni : y 2 ma : y bo : w 3 pi : gini y = I along with him came 

(II came along 2 with him^ 








6.4. /ottcy/ is used in the sense of “on’ 

1 siiidi aottey 2 loku 3 diilta = 2 Man 3 is i on tlie cot. 

« • 

1 no : w 2 ottey 3 seggo : rii = 3 angry 2 on i you. 

6.5. Combining /—bo :/ and / —pa:y / — they use it as 
/bo : pa : y/ meaning "into"' and "‘among*”. 

eg : — 1 ma : yu 2 adivi 3 bo ; pa : y 4 a : gi 

• = 1 He 4 went 3 in to 2 the forest 

© 

1 ne : y 2 bo : pa : y 3 ma : yu 4 modo 

3 He 4 is big 2 among 1 us. 

6.6. This/bo ; pa : y/ expression is probably an imitation 
of Te%gu system as in / — io/ ; /— ki/ meaning among 
and into. 

Telugu = /inti lo : ki/ = into the house 

Gadaba = /dive : n bo : pa : y/ ^ into the house, 

% 

6.7. The case suffixes from Telugu like / — ko : sam/ 
/—walla/ ; / — kante/ are freely borrowed and used. 

/-ko : 'zi'nj means “for’* = /na : ko : sam/ — for me 
/— val!.^/ =E by : /na : valla/ = by me 

/— kante/ = than/na : Kante/ than me 

• « 

6.8. Post positions 

/— kuruwi/= from. 

tsi 

1. I c : giy 2 kurawi 3 modugu : gi = 3 Got up 2 from 

1 sleep 

SI) t:; 

2. 1 ugo : w 2 kuruwi 3 pi : gi = 3 came 2 from the 

1 village 



6.4. /ottey/ is used in tiie sense of "on’ 

I sindi aottey 2 loku 3 duttu = 2 Man 3 is 1 on tiie cot. 

m • 

1 no : w 2 ottey 3 seggo : ru = 3 angry 2 on 1 you. 

6.5. Combining /—bo :/ and / -.pa:y / — they use it as 
/bo : pa : y/ meaning ’'into'” and '’among’’. 

eg : — 1 ma : yu 2 adivi 3 bo : pa : y 4 u : gi 

• ~ 1 He 4 went 3 in to 2 the forest 

1 ne : y 2 bo : pa ; y 3 ma : yu 4 modo 

3 He 4 is big 2 among 1 us. 

6.6. This/bo : pa : y/ expression is probebly an imitation 
of Te^ugu system as in / — lo/ ; /— ki/ meaning among 
and into. 

Telugu = /inti lo : ki/ = into the house 
Gadaba = /diye : n bo : pi : y/ ^ into the house, 

6.7. _ The case suffixes from Telugu like / — ko : sam/ 
/—walla/ : /— kante/ are freely borrowed and used. 

/— ko : Sana/ means "for” = /na : ko : sam/ = for me 
/— valh/ = by : /na : valla/ = by me 

/— kinte/ = than/aa : Kante/ than me 


6 . 8 . 

1 . 

2 . 


Post positions 
/—kuruwi/= from. 


IS? 

1 e : giy 2 kurawi 3 modjgu : gi = 3 Got up 2 from 

■ 1 sleep 


1 ago : w 2 kuruwl 3 pi : 






= 3 cams 


2 from the 
1 village 
















•• 






azu : wo : su 
= ago : su 


prefixes in negative sense, 
>t sit = /a lecca :/ 


will not fall = /a lo : wa/ 
will not pull out = /a ge : nn/ 
will not reep = /aso :/ 


The end /— gi/, / - gn/ will change into /cca/ along with the 
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3J |— wa| = This suffix is foiiad only in three verbs. 

/Ill do/ = /lado : wa/ {will mot laugh) 

/bu ro :/ = /boro : wa/ (will not weep) 

4. There arc certain verbs which do not accept any suffix or 
prefix of negative sense, but the sense is conveyed with an 
intonation at the end of the word. 

/geglca :/ 

/kurru :/ 

/bela : m/ 

0 

/ottey / 
lo^oiyj 

fmpiyf 

S* Inability : 

To express ability /go g/ is added to the verb and inabi- 
lity is expressed by adding — ago : ga/ to the verb. Thenega- 

Ujj 

live factor /a — / is prefixed to the suffix /go : ga/ 

(I) can laugh = ludo : go:ga : ni : y 

0 

(I) can not laugh = ludo ago : ga : ni : y 

« 

(I) can cook = kurro go : ga ni : y 

0 < ^ 

(I) can not cook = kurro ago : ga ni : y 

(I) can beat *= gogo y : go ; ga ni : y 

(I) can not beat == gogo : y a go ; ga ni : y 



aea to tne verbs ot all kinds. 1ms /—Ka/ 
irrupt borrowing from Telugu. In Telu^ 
to convey negative meaning. 

: having not cooked = /kurruka/ 
having not beaten = /gogo : y ka/ 
having not laughed = /ludo : ka/ 

m 

:a/ is joined over /— nu; riya/ as an additi 
ix. 

having laughed = /ludo: nu: riya:ka/ 




Xn General Nature Of 

It 

The Gadaba Verbs 


The oiiiBber of syllables m the vert^ Iraiigc from one to 
three. 

/gir/ = to rain 

/dug/ = to run 

# 

/zo:/ = to see 
/geiQo/ = to draw 
/kurnj/ = to cook 
/bebarr/ = to bargain 
Jmodngnf =? to wake up 

/ollu bu ‘ = to drop as from tree 

/gudiya/ * to wash 

« 

End vowels in the verbal forms are : 

—a = /gudiya/ ; /gegca/ 

— u = /bu;gu/ ; /io:gu/ 

— u: * /zu:/ , /u:/ 
m 

— o = /sorgo/ , /re;bo/ 

— o: = /do;yo:/ , /birdo:/ 

• • » 

— e: = /me:/ ; /name;/ 

— i = /le:gi/ , /da:gi/ 



Tlie end consonents in the verbal forms are 

jml , Inf , fg] , /w/ , M , lyl , fvj , /!/ 

Eg : kima : n = to bathe 
bcla : m = to spread 
go : y = to beat 

bo : g = to put 
& 

gu : w * to hunt 

to : w = to remove 
se : r =« to sing 

sa : 1 = to lick 

4.1. Duplication is an interesting feature of Gadaba verbs. It is 
difficult to formulate any principle, on which verbs the dupli- 
cation occurs. 


4.2. Out of the 77 verbs collected, 44 undergo duplication and 
33 are non duplicatives. 


transitive 
in transitive 


Dupli 

37 

7 

44 


Non-Dupli 

15 = 52 

18 . =25 

33 77 


This duplication occurs both in the transitive and intransitive 
verbs without any distinction. 

4 . 3 . Out of 33 non - duplicative verbs, only five mono-syllabics 
are found. Other are bisyllabics and trisyliabics. 

Out of 43 duplicative verbs 16 are mono syllables and 2i 
are bisyllabics and one is trisyllabic. 

4 . 4 . Verbs with two or more syllables and which do not end in 
/ — o:/ do not get duplicated. 

Eg. ; /bela : mj ; /bullu/ 



4.5» Exceptions : 

/I 0 : gu/ » to Ml, /modiigo/ = to wake up 

Tlifse two intransitive verbs, even without /— 0 / at the end 
nndcrgo duplication. 

In 38 non duplicative \erbs eight verbs are not gove- 
rned by this rale. 

fm :/ = to bear fruit 
/u:/ = to go 

/gu : w/ = to hunt 

Though the above three are monosyllabies they did not gel 
duplicated. 

/bo ro :/ * to weep 
/kurro; / » to cook 
/lu do : / = laugh 

/o : bo :/ = to bite 

/so pi y/ *: to steal. 

Though the above five verbs end in / —o:/ and are bisyllabics 
they are not duplicated* A detailed analysis of more verbal 
forms is necessary to find out w*hether the verbel forms, deri- 
ved from nouns, fall into the group of non duplicatives or 
follow some other principle. 

In the above eight examples given under exceptions, theee 
have their corresponding nouns. There may be many more 
like that. 

The nouns will be used as verbs also without any change 
in the form. 

/buiu/ = fruit — /bullnr = to ripen 

/Mmarn/ = bath /Mmarn/ = to bathe 
/ludo/ = laughter /ludo/ = laugh. 



Xm Process of duplication 


1. Duplication occurs to a certain group of verbs and only in 
certain tenses. In other tenses they behave like any other 
non duplicative verb. 

2.1, In pasts Future tenses and on \erbs of incoinplete action, 
future negative the verbs behave as the non duplicatives. 

2.2. In present, ability, and negative forms these verbs exhibit 
their special feature of duplication. 

Egs. : Positive s ense : 

Past : I bet = go ; yo ; ni ; y 

present continuous : I am beatings: gogo : y ni : y 

Future : I will beat = goy tu ni : y 
Incomplete : having bet = goyo : su 

ability : can beat = gogo : y gog lo ; w 

causation : made to beat = gogo i y betla i wo t ni ; y 
Negative sense : 

I did not beat = gogo : y nu : riya : niy 
I am not beating = gogo : y duttu nu : riya : niy 

I will not beat = ago : y ni ; y 
having not bet == gogo : y ka 

can not beat = gogo : y ago : g a : ni : y 


7 ) 


n:ade to tea 




. - aT t -I ® 'T'n 


verb^ can be divided inio three 


crrAi 




aupiieaiion. 


ete their frst seh^ibie orr 


mts in this group of or y, r, L n ( — cv (c 

words mav end either u::h a \ov-,el cr a coasoB 


n 1 1 ' 

^ <0^ a 4 «-u> 


trample = / le: no/ -> teie : n do 


to shake off as dust = jil : re -> zizi : r 


/sa : lo :/ sasa : I diiitu 


to dig = /la : yo :/ lala : y 


to beat = /go : yo -> gogo : y duttu 

# 

to comb = /sa : ro/ -> sasa : r duitu 
to sing = /se:r / -> sese : r duttii 


to rili in 


/sj : n 


t ^ 

: lo • 


siisa : n daitu 


tlti : I Jut 


le nrjst s 


has a I on -I vowe! it will be short! 
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4.1. The \arb fomis that ha\e .'g/. /b/ and /d/ at the panaltimate 
position ( — cv'l form the second group. 

The initial consonent and vewel (cv— ) repeat at the end of 
the word to form duplication. 

lae : bo/ aebise : = to flame 

/to : an/ loan lo : = to fall 

,g 0 : do/ aodu eo : = to cut 

• • 

/mo du/ inodu mo : = to wake up 

• « 

/ge : do/ ge di ge = to search ” 

■ • 

/ bi : do '' — »> bi di bi : = to spread 

• CD 

Note : The end vowel cf the verb changes in harrooney 
with the vowel repeated. 

4.2. The initial long vowel becomes short. In duplication the 
long vowel Tenia ins ns such. If the initial \ow^el in the word 
is short it becomes long when repeated at the end. 

mo du — modu mo : 

• • 

4.3. The fonetic changes of three verbs or exceptions to the 
above rules. 

i : do : — i diy = the long vowel repeated at the end 

• • 

became a glide. 

so : bo : — sopso : /b/ became unvoiced /p/ 

re : bo : — rewre = middle /b/ become /w/ and clustered 
with /r/ 

5.1. Rest of the duplicative verbs fail in the third group. 

5.2. The whole __.word will be repeated with some phonetic 
chan res. 




5-5. TLcugh Itioj, /do : yo/ and /do : bo/ be: ong to group I 

• m 

(because of Y—/r—n/) they are goverued by the changes 
that take place in third group. 


6. Certain phonetic changes are found in the process of 
duplication. 

/g/ at the end of the verb becomes /w/ in the duplicated 
from. 


( 5 ) ( 2 ^ 

/so : g/ — /sog s : w/ 


6.2. /—w/ at the end of the word becomes 
of the duplicated form. 

/no : w o — /nog no : w/ 




■g/ in the first part 


7. There are certain verbs which show some peculiar phonetic 
changes without any reference to perticular group. 

picco : — piy piy {cc->y) 
occo : — oy woy (cc-^y) 

pi : g i — pirn piy (g y) 
so : b — sop so : b p 

so : wo : — sok so : w k 

to : wo : — tok to : w k 

re : bo : rew re : b - 3 - w 

The ways of duplication are three. But in the process their 
may be many phonetic changes. The data is not adquate to 
establish the principles of phonetic changes: A difinitg 
pattern of phonetic change is not noticed in the third group 
of verbs. 

TENSE 

L Past, Present, Future, incomplete, ability and causation are 
expressed by addinge different suffixes to the verbs irrespective 
of their duplicate or nonduplicate nature. 


1 3. 

> 3rd group. 








3 f. 


t ’ 1 1 ■» 


re tep*^’ 


•5, me 


lia\e dilTerent suffixes. 





st 


X <w 


Present 


SUFFIXES 


*• 

Transitive 


T 

Intransitive 


/-g o :/ /-o/ 

/-tu', / — ntu/ 
duttu ' 


/-gi/, /-gn/ 

/-lo:w/, /-le/ 

/diittu/ 


abilitv 

/- 

^ s*; 

gog lo : w/ 

/—gog lo : w/ 

incs-mplete 

/- 

-su/ 

/— su/ 

Negathe incomplete 

/- 

•ka/ 

/- ka/ 

Negative ability 

/- 

tKC'f 

-ago : g a : / 

SI? 

/-ago : g a:/ 


All the tense inflexions follow the verb form, and The 
pronominal snUix follows the tense inflexions Verb + Tense 
snflix A pronominal soiSx. 

Eg. Knrrii 4- dmm -f- : w (present) 

« 

Kurru -f tn ni : y (Future) 


4, / — g o :/. /— o/, with suffixes to be used with the transitive 
in past tense irrespective of the verb being duplicative or 
non — duplicative. 

4.2. in a ccliection or 47 transitive verbs /— g o :/ is found as the 
suffix. In 28 verbs in past tense. 

is) 

(so : WO : g o : I = broke 
l,ti : yo : g o :) = carried 
(o : bo : g o :) = bit 

IS) 

: HO : g o :j = drew out 




4.3. /~g o:) is suffixed to bisyllabic transitive verbs, if they enp 
in a \oweL 

Dupiicati\es : 

/teno : g o :/ = trampled with feet. 

.'no : wo : go:/ = swallowed 
jtlyo : g o :/ = carried. 

yy 

/la : yo : g o :/ = dug 
Non — duplicatives : 

/kurro :/ : g = cooked 
/o ; bo : g o :/ = bit 

i:; 

/oggocco : g o :/ *: killed 

io (1} 

/sig iro:g o :/ = sold 

4.4. /o :/ appeared on monosyllables that end in a consonent. 

to:g4-o: = to:go:=: grinded 

lo : g 4- o : = logo : = scolded 

bo : g + o : == bo : g o : = put 
ze : r + o : = ze : ro : = shaked 
a : y + o : = a : yo : = called 
so : b + o : = so : bo : = baught 

4.5. If the verb ends in a vow'el the suffix / — o :/ is changed to 
/wo :/. /wo/ can not be considered a separate suffix. 

zu : 4- o: = jm : wo :/ = to see 

4.6. As an exception two bisyllabics are also followed by / — o :/ 
/giidiya 4- o :/ = /gudiya : wo :/ = washed 



A - 

Jscg Cti “I* ^ “/ ~ cfaswcd 

As an exception. , — gi/ and —go/ that are coiBmoa on 
intransitive \erbs. appeared on five transitive verbs. 

/-gi/ me : gi : = /played (daplij 
da : g! : gi : = claimed (n. daplij 

m ’ 

gu w gii : gi =» hunted (N. Dupli) 

/-gc/ 

so : gii = yield 

beba : r go = bargained. 

Past '-intransitive : 

Out of the 29 Intransitive verbs /-gi/ appeared on 
12 verbs. 

• /”“gi/ added to the verb ending in /-e :/ /— i :/ /— g^/ 

and also to the verbs borrowed from Telugu. 

go : gi + gi = go : gi : gi = died 

e : gi : + gi = e : gi : gi = slept 

io : gu 4* gi = lo : gn : gi = droped down 

bu : gu 4* gi = bu : gu : gi = hide. 

and on Telugu borrwiogs as : 

za : re : + gi = za : re : gi = slipped 

egire : + gi = egire : gi = flew 
a : ge : + gi : = a : ge : gi = stopped. 

Note: /—gi/ IS probably a shortened form of the Gadaba 
verb /u : gi/ = went. In Telugu /po : yindi / is an 
indipeodent verb in the past tense meaning went. 
However it is used as a suffix to the verbs on past 
tense optionally. 




etc. : /padi po : yiiidi/ ~ fell dowa 

/flidra po : yindi/ slept 
/u : di po : yindi/ = dislocated. 

This habit of adding an indipendent verb meaning 
‘went’ /u : gi/ on the past form might be an imitation of 
Telugu. 

5.2. /— gii/ is found as the suffix to ten verbs in past sense. 


tiyi : r 

m 

— grew 

seggo : r 

gu 

= became angry 

buro : i 

gu 

= lieved 




buto : g 

gu 

= afried 




dug 

gu 

= ran 

kima : n 

gu 

= bathed 

ludo : 

gu 

= laughed 

buro : 

gu 

- wept 

buliu 

gu 

= ripened 

modu 

• 

gu 

= got up 

du : 

gu 

= exhisted. 


5.3. The above verbs ending in /r/, /!/, /n/. /g/, /u :/ /&/ /o/ 
appear to belong to a group. The data is not enough 
to formulate any generalisation basing on the little 
observation, 

6. Exceptions 

Instead of / — gu/ 

/— gi/ is suffixed to / -o ;/ ending verb 

Eg. : /po :/ — to wander = /pogi/ =*= wondered 





gs 

6.1. /— o :/ a suffix on tr^niidve %crbs, appeared on an intran- 
sitive verb /ase : r/ = to come 

/asi : ro :/ = came 

6.2. Tlie verb /pi : g/ ender in /—i/ in the past tense. 

The data is not enoiigli to establish /— i/ as a suffix. 

6.3. /le : gi/ = sat. This verb is used without any suffix added 

to it. The same is used as the base in other tenses also. 

li : gi = past 

u : gi duttu = present 

« 

u : gi lo : w = Future. 

6*4. gebo : g o : = fiamed 

a 

gi : ro go : = rained 

ase : TO : = cried 

ancug o: == walked 

In the above four instances we find the suffix /— o :/ that 
usually appears on transitive verbs. 

Future tense : 

7.1. /“~tu/ or / — ntu/ are used as suffixes on transitive verbs to 
form future tense. 

7.2. /*“tu/ is added to the verbs that end in a coosonent. 

Op tu =« will grind 

bela : mtu = will spread 

a : y tu = will cal! 

do : y tu * will call 

m 

& 

tog tu 


= to pound 
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IZJ 

og tu = will hear 

dem tu = will do 

• 

go : y tu = will strike 

sa : r tu = will comb 

sok tu = will sweep (in the sense of cleaning) 

log tu = will scold 

7.3. Vowel ending transitive verbs are followed by /-ntu/ 
sa : ro : ntu = will comb 

mo : wo : ntu = will swallow 
dono : ntu = will carry 

go : do ; ntu = will eat 

ge : no : ntu = will draw as from a well. 

sopiyo ; ntu = will steal. 

7.4. As an exception to this— three verbs ending in an vowel 

take the suffix /— tu/ 
kurru tu = will cook 

geg ca : tu = will chew or masticate 
zu : tu = will see 

8. /— lo ; w/, f—le /-lo :/ are the suffixes denoting future 
tense on intransitive verbs. 

8.1. / -lo : w/ is the principle suffix on intransitives in future 

tense, /-low/ is added as a suffix to verbs when their 
subjects are in 3rd person. However this rule docs not 
apply to subjects of 3rd person plural human forms, 

ma : yu mo : low = He will get up (He, She it tlie^ 

(non human) 
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is) 

ma : yn pi : y lorn- = He will come 
to : nil tiyi : r lo : w = That will grow 
tc : en hu : suv lo : w = This will dim 

«Mx m 

it; 

: sig irilo : w = They will sell 


& i. 

s Ic : w 


There will 


ma : yii po : y lo : w = She will wander 


S.2. When the subjects are in first person singular number the 
verbs take the sufiix /— le :/ 

te) 

ni : y ludo ; le : ni : y = I will laugh 


IS ys 2? 

niy pi : y le : } = 1 will come 


S.3. When the subjects of the verb are in 1st person plural, Hnd 
person singular or pluraL and IlJrd person human being, the 
verb will take / — !o :/ as its suffix to form future tense. 


I person— plural fne 


o’ ^ 

: ludo lo : ne : V 


(we) will laugh 


II 


O’ 

^ oe : y ,) pi : \ lo : ne : y = fwe) will come 

. — o? 

person— Siiigii!ar.*-/no:w/ ludcdo : no:w= (you) will laugh 

(no : w /pi : y/ lo : now = (you) will come 


Plural :-./pe : nu/ ludo lo : pen = (you) will laugh 


(!) 

/pe : nu/ pi : y lo : pe : n = (you) will come 
III person Plural (Human beings) : _ 

(a : lu) ludo : lo ; ne : n =» (they) will laugh 


(a : iu) pi : y lo : ne : n = ihey will come 



8.4 CertaiE exceptions to the above observations are noticed 

The intransitive future suffix /-~lo:w/ appeared on 
transitive verbs 


Singiriio : w = will sell 
do S giy to : w = will climb 


beba : rlo ; w = 




me : y lo : w = 
gu : w lo : w = 


will bargain 
will play 
will hunt 



Present Tense 


9. AH tile verbs in present tense take the same suffix /— duttu/ 

Duplicative verbs take the tense suffix after the word is dupli- 
cated. 

Transitive 

Dupli Pirn piyduttu = coming 

m 

gibigi : duttu = flaming 

tt 

Intransitive 

sese : r duttu == singing 

la la : y dutru == digging 

Transitive 

Non dupli ludo : duttu » laughing 

• « 

boro : dutta = weeping 
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Transitive : — 
o : bo : duttu = biting 

Idirru duttiJ = cooking 

Past — Incomplete 

10. /— su/ is added to the past form of the verb to express the 
incompleation of the action. All the verbs, duplicative 
or non— duplicative; transitive or intransitive take the same 
suffix. 

Eg. : ludo : gu su = having laughed 


pi : g c su = having come 
zu : wo: su= having seen 
kurro ; su = having cooked 

ABILITY 

11. As the expression of ability implies the future sense also — 
the future tense suffix is added on to the suffix, expressing 

ability. 

verb + ability + future suffix, 
u ; y + go : g + lo • ^ ~ 

ludo : go I g lo; w = can laugh 

^ 1 
kurru gog lo: w = can cook 

11.1. To express inability /—ago ; ga/ is added to the verb and the 
future sufiSx is not added to it. 

verb + inability 

u : y ago : ga = cannot go 
ludo : ago : ga = can not laugh. 



11»2. Pronomifial suffixes on the verbs 

ProRoipJnal suffix \\ ill be added to the verb after the tense 
suffix. 

Verb + tense -f pronominal suffix 

go : yo ~ diittu + ce : n 

« 

(They) beat + ing 4- 3rd person plural suffix) 

12.2. Pronominal suffixes will fee added to the verbs in the 
past —fufure— Present Tenses and in ability causation of the 


past = ludo : ni y = 



Future = lodo : lo : w niy = (1) laugh 


Present = lodo : duttu niy = (I) am laughing 

m • 

ability = kr'o : gog lo : ni : y = (!) can laugh 

<£) 

causation = ludo : betta : wo : ni : y = (I) made (them) 

laugh 

12.3. pronominal suffixes are not added to the verbs of 
incompletion. 

ni : y ludo ; su = (1) having laughed 

m 

ni : y zuwo : su — I having seen. 

12.3.1. Pronominal suffixes are not added to verbs in the past 
present, tenses and verbs of in complete action. 

Of 

ni : y lodo : nu : riya : = I did not laugh 


m 


ni : y ludo ; duttu nu : ri : ya : = I am not laughing 
• * 

ni : y iudo ; nu : riya : ka == (I) having not laughed 

CONJUNCTION 

1. There are no conjunctions as such in Gadaba language. 
Intonation alone serves the purpose of conjunction. 

i{j tl) 

ni ; yyu : / ne : y bu ya : w adiwi u : giniy 
I (and) my brother went to the forest. 

2- lodipendent words like /miyo/ = again are used to join 
the words. 

3. / — sa : w/ is a suffix which denotes "‘also” 

ni : y sa: w pi : gi = I also came. 

CLASIFIED VOCABULARY 

NOUNS 

Animals 

Adaw = Fish 

• m 

bogte : 1 = She buffalo 

budubu = snake 


dibbagime = sheep 

elti gime = goat 

gibi = pig 



• • 


lo : 





eyyo : w 
jaba : du 

kiro w 

koltigiya ; w 

likki 
miricco : 

muggugiya : w 
oliya 

rukke : ru 
ru ku 
rumiya 
sa : ga 
sarri 

segsa : w 
so : 

sa lo ; 
saku 

tiatiii bullui 
tilimilu 
to : ta 
parri 
sarumo : 
gill 

buriya 
era : y 
inde : yu 

gidi ya : g 

lo ku 


= briajal 
= jute 

= paddy 

= hose gram 

= grains 
= chilly 

= green gram 
= leaf 
= seedling 
= rice 
= black gram 
= grass 
= flower 

= turmeric 
= unriped fruit 

= tree 

* cucumber 

* tamarind 
= gingely 
= mango 

= boil/ulcer 
== fore head 
= hare 
= full of 
a: low 

11 

when 
=* late 
== fine 
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gi nira 

= net 

guda 

• 

= jagari (guda = Sanskrit) 

• 

CTondiri 

= cloth 

idiya 

• 

= meal 

isa : y 

= ash 



iyo : w 

= arrow 

kinco : 

= winnowing impliment 

kuyu 

= pot 

lutu 

= flour 

ma : 

= curry 

mande : y 

• 

= basket 

on cya : w 

= vesal 

once : nu 

= iron 

onbiya : 

= bow 

oncu 

= sword 

pinda : y 

• 

= pial 

pula 

= sari 

pn : ju 

= yoke 

raso : 

= shelf 

runu 

= door/gate 

sattey 

• • 

= ladle (a big spoon like impliment) 

sendra 

= dhoti 

sindi 

• 

= cot 

sindiri 

= umbrella 

sogndu 

= cart 




cc 

vO 

so : lu 

= oil 

sago : 1 e 

=*= ire wood. 

siiEiyyii 

= plough 

Sana 

= comb 

tiricco : 

= berth 

tigkiy 

= stone grinder 

tiliae 

= harness 

acco ; w 

= ash. 

SurrotiiidmgSy locations etc. 

bira : w 

= hiii 

hire : lu 

= stone 

bondu 

= tank 

da : ru 

«» soak (of the held) 

diya : 

• 

* well 

guddi 

• • 

= cultivated dry land 

gummi 

= ditch. 

kindiya : 

• 

X river 

komu 

= unploughed land 

liya : w 

* ield 

mogula : cco: 

= lightening 

ulo : go 

— • thunder 

sopiy 

= Thief 

Relationship 

ariyo : 

* son— in— law 

a : ba 

* father 

busa : nu 

= father’s brother 
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IE? 

buya : w 
ge : no : g 

girig 
ire : In 
jagili 


= younger brother 
— companion 

= wife’s sister 
= husband’s brother 
= CO— son— in— law 


kilo : gka : rs= father of daughter— in— law 


kimbo : y = wife 

kima : nga : y = daughter — in— law 

kina : ra = mother-in-law 


mara : ge : ru = brother— in— law 
oduwo : n = son 


onuwo : n 

= daughter 

rimo : 1u 

= husband 

tona : n 

= sister 

umbo : 

= mother’s sister 

Parts of the 

body : 

bo : 

= head 

diley 

• 

= stomuch 

e : nlu 

= fingers 

ginne 

== teeth 

gum pa : w 

= hump 

kinca 

= waist 

konro ; w 

3= throte 

leliya : w 

=: tongue 

mama 

= breast 

0 

mi y 

= nose 

mo : 

z= eye 
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mo : pa : pa 

= eye ball 

(/—pa : pa/from Telugu as in 
/kanupa : pa/) 

nintiri 

= ear 

parri 

= boil/ulcar 

potti suley 

= f/potti — /from Telugu 
abdomen =*/ pottikadupu/— 

sera : In 

= temples 


SllSUW 

= leg. 

suley 

= stomucb 

titti 

= hand 

tume : 

= mouth 

© 

udda : w 
« * 

= neck 

Numerlcals 

B 

• 

bo : 

— Hundred 

igge : nu 

=• Three’ 

igge : no : 

= Third 

kande 

m 

= Hundred 

mba : ru 

= Two 

mba : ro : 

» Second 

moley 

= five 

molevo : 

= fifth 

mu : yu 

= One 

mu : yo : 

= first 

u : nu 

= four 

u : no 

* Fourth. 

Pronouns : 

Awiwo : 

= those (Telugu borrowing) 

iwiwo : 

= these (Telugu borrowing) 

la : yu 

= who 

ma : yu 

= she/he 




ma : di pa : y = wliy 
ma : di bo : w = with what 




na : y 

= we (inclusive) 

(if 

ne : vv 

^ mt m 

= we (exclusive) 

ni : yy 

= I 

BO : w 

= you (singular) 

pe : mi 

= you (plural) 

te : nu 

= this 

tu : nu 

= That 

umbolo 

== which 

Adjectives, 

adverbs & propositions 

alugu 

= under 

(S 

bit iy 

= saltish 

diley 

# 

= short 

buriya 

= full of 

e ra : y 

= how’ 

gidiya 

• 

= late 

inde : ju 

« 

= when 

ima : m 

= dirt 

isa : y 

= black 

loko 

= good, alright. 

limmaka 

= good 

limtnaka ' u 

: riya = bad 

liya 

= heavy 

logga : 

= much 

meyye : n 

= little /short 

modo 

= big 
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biiilu 
buro : 1 

= to ripen (non dupli—mtrans) 

= to live (non dupli -intrans) 

Xz) 

buto ; g 
bu : gu 
cekke : 

da : gi 
* 

= to be afried of (non dupli— Intrans) 

= to bide (non dupli— intrans) 

= to chop off (Telugu borrowing) 

= to climb (non dupli— intrans) 

de : ma:to do 

m 

• 

= (dupli— trans) 

do : no 

= to carry (dupli— trass) 

do : yo : 

= to cook (dupli— trans) 

du g 
* 

= to run (dupli — intrans) 

duttn 

m 

== to be (non dupli— intrans) 

i : gi 

egire : 

ge : bo : 

ge : do : 

• 

= to sleep (non dupli— intrans) 

= to fly (Telugu borrowing) 

=s= to flame (dupli — intrans) 

= to search (dupli— trans) 

ge gca ; 

= to chew (non dupli— trans) 

ge : no : g 
gi cce : y 
gi : r 
gi : m 

go ; do 

« 

= to draw as from well (non dupli —trans) 

= to pinch (Telugu barrowing) 

= to rain (dupli— intrans) 

— to winno (dupli— trans) 

= to cut (dupli— trans) 

go : y 

gndiya : 

• 

= to beat (dupli— trans) 

= to wash (non dupli -trans) 

gnnje : 

= to rinse as in washing the cloth (Telugu 

borrowing) 

© 

gu : w : 

* « 

1 : de 

= to hunt (non dupli — trans) 

= to eat (non dupli— trans) 


ii 
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kinia : ii 

= to baue (iioa dupli — tram) 

I m « 

m 

= lo bear froit (relugu borrowing) 

kEiru : 

= to cook (non dopli—traos) 

knits ; 

m 9 

= to biie (Telogu Borrowing) 

!a : yo : 

= to dig (dupli — trans) 

!e : gi 

= to sit (aon dupli— intrans) 

lo : gu 

= to fall (dupli —intrans) 

!o : g 

= to scold (dupli— trans) 

In do 

ft 

= to laugh (non dupli— intrans) 

me : 

= to play (dupli— intrans) 

modagu 

m 

* to get up (dupli — intrans) 

mo : wo 

= to swallow (dupli— trans) 

fialipe : 

== squeze (Telugu) 

na : ne : 

= to sock in water (Telugu borrowing) 

ccciaa 

= to be qui^e (non dupli— intrans) 

occo : 

= to cut (dupli— trans) 

oggo coo : g 

= to kill (non dupli — trans) 

V*' 

w 

ogullibo : g 

= to cut down (non dupli— trans) 

ollubo : g 

T 

= to drop as from tree (non dupli- trans) 

'Jj 

ottiya ; g 

= to grind (non dupli— trans) 

0 : ao : g 

= to sow (dupli - trans) 

0 : go : 

= to hear (dupli— trans) 

0 : di : 

ft 

= to tie (non dupli -trans) 

picco : 

= to break (dupli— trans) 

pi : y 

= to come (dupli— trans) 

po : 

= to wander (dupli— intrans) 

re : bo : 

= to bite (dupli— trans) 

sa : lo : 

= to lick (dupli— transj 
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sa : r 
seggo : m 

si g i ri 
ser 
so ; b 

tis 

so : g o 
so : wo : 

SO pi }o : 
so : 
su : n 
su : yo 
to : ns 
tiyi : r 
ti : yo 
ti : lo : 

to : g 
to ; wo : 
todige : 


— to comb (dnpli—trans) 

== to be angry (non dupli—intrans) 

= to sell (non dopli— trans) 

= to sing (dupli— trans) 

= to buy (dupli— trans) 

= to sell (dupli— trans) 

= to wipe of (pupli— trans) 

= to steal (non dupli— trans) 

= to bear fruit (non dupli - intrans) 
= to till (dupli— trans) 

= to plough (non dupli— trans) 

= to trample with feet (dupli— trans) 
= to grow (non dupli— intrans) 

= to carry (dupli— trans) 
to fill up (dupli —trans) 

= to pound (dupli— trans) 

= to take out (dupli - trans) 

= to put on (Telugu) 


u : 

ziro : 
zu : 
zu : m 


= to go (non dupli— intrans) 

= to shake as in cleaning durt (dupli— trans) 
= to see (dupli— trans) 

= to get down (dupli— intrans) 
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to cut go : do ; go : do : go godiigo : duttu go : do : ntu ago : do : 

to beat go:y go : yo : gogo : yduttu goyonlu ago : y 
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to wander po : po s gi popo : yduttu po i y lo : w apo : ya 


I 

I St Person plural (exclusive) 


ns? ts W tSJ 

1. niyyu ni : y biiya : w adiwi n : gini : y 

» I and my brother went to the forest 

2. tuniio : ne : yyu gikkili pa : y zu : wo : ne : y 

= There we saw a tiger, 

3. ne : y pa : y gn : w bo : manci sa : rwisu 

= We are skilled in hunting. 

4. ne : y bo:pa : y ni : yyo : kasta sattnw duka 

m 

= Between us I have a little more strength. 

5. ni : y ni:y buya : w sattuw takkuwa 

= My brother (has) less strength. 

6. in gikkili ne ; y pa : y zu : w o= The tiger saw us. 

at y o 

7. ni : y buyaw ni : y bo : nu oncu to : gusu gikkilipa : y. 
oggocco : go 

= My brother, taking sword from me, killed the tiger^ 

8. ni : y tittine : n bo : w go:yo : ni : y 

== I hit it with hands. 

9. ne : y mba : rju ma ; gisu tu gikkilipa : y oggocco : go : ne : y 

=*= We both killed the tiger to gather. 

tsJ (y ty © 

10 . ne : yyu : ugo : w pi:yne : y = We came to the village. 

«y 

11- ne ; y pa : y andani pogidi : gine : n = All praised us. 

(('(^ 0 ))))) 
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( I st Person Inclusive ) 


^ i(i; ns; 

1. no : w ni : yu liyo : w ne : n pa : y u : gina : y 

= Yon and I went to the fields. 

2. na : vu tu : nu cerukn to : ta zu : wo : na : v 

~ We saw a sugar cane field there. 

^■ir 

CiJ 

3. na : ye mba : rja pa : y to : totala gelo : w a ; yo ; 

= The owner of the field called es. 

4. na : y pa : y lecca diyo := He asked us to sit. 

5. na : y pa : y subbele solo : ne : n be : do : 

# 

= He gave us sugar cane. 

6. na : y nottey pre : ma do : gisu be : do : 

= He gave us due to effection. 

7., na ; y de : na ma:y pa : y anta pre : ma madipa : de : 

« m 

- Why has he so much effection for us. 

»s? 

S. ma:y a : tipa : y bitty de : na na : yo : ayde diyo : na : y 

• • . . 

= When he said he would give, we only said no, 
9. ma : yu na : y to:pa : tu na : y uggo : w pi : gi 

ik 

= Along with us he came to our village. 
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III 

( 1st Person Singular ) 

1. ni : y adiwi ii : gmi : y = I went to tlie forest. 

2. tuno longa giliyne : n do : reni : y 

IP « 

== There I killed many rabbits. 

3. a : tipa : y patnam ringini : y 

• = I brought them to the town. 

(ji) 

4. tuno : sigiru : gini : y longa nebbule : n be : do : ne : n 

= I sold them (there) gave lot of money. 

5. ni : y pa:y nacce : nu ma : ne : n sobo : nr: y 

== I bought vegetables (I) liked.' 

6. ni : y o:ne : n pa : y kondirine : n sobo : ni y 

= I bought cloths for my sons 

* 

7. yinni sopso : nanduku ni : y kim bo : y sarada pade , gi 

^ • 

= For bying so many (things) my wife felt happy. 

(jj ^ 

8. ni : y ko : sa : m selli deyo : bo : go : 

= She cooked meet for me. 

tsJ ^ 

9. ni : y bo : w ma : gisu idiya : i : do 

= She ate food along with me. 

10. ni : yyu illi i : do ; su egi ; gi ni : y 

& 

— Having taking the licquor I fell a sleep. 


11 ) 



IV 

( lnd Person Singular ) 


no : w pe : nn gikiy kina : m uggo : \v 12 : gino : w 

= You went to the village of your father-in-law 
and mother-in-law. 

no : w pa : y a : lu u : lo : • iyo : ne : n 

« 

= They asked you to come. 

^ ^ 
no : who : w no : w oduwo : nugu : da pi : gi 

= along with you yoor son also came. 

® as 

no : w ko : sa:w no : w kimbo : y eduru zuzurduttu 
= For you your wife was waiting 


^ (14! 

no : w u : ynandiiku no : kimbo : y no : w kanna ca : la 

santo : sinceyo : 

= For your going (there) more than you your 
wife felt happy. 


is? ^ 

mba : rju ro : ju u : yntarwa : ta no : w kimboiy one :n bo:w 


to 

po : gi pi : gipe : nu 
= After two days passed you returned along with 
your wife and children. 
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(2nd Person Plural ) 


1. perBU midiyii live : Be : n bo : pa : y u : gipe : n 

= You went to the fields vesterdav. 

2. pe : nil dive : nbo : la : yu u : riya : ne : n 

« 

== Non of you (are) in the house. 

3. pe;ou sugo : yne : q ge : yune : n tigde ; bogesu duggu : gi. 

= your bullocks have broken the ropes and fled away* 

4. ni : yy pe : nupa : y a : yo ; ni : y = I called you. 

5. pe ; nu inde : ypa : y palikey nu : riya : 

= you never responded (my cal!) 

6. pe : nu ko : sam teri}oniy = I searched for you. 

7. pe : nu tuna : 1 u : riya = you are not seen. 

8. pe : nu modibella: dive : n bo : pa:y pi : gipe : n 

= You came to the house in the evening. 

9. pe : n diye : nbo : sugo : yne : n tuna : Inu : riya. 

* 

= Bullocks was not fcurid in veur house. 

10. pe : nu tonga ba : da pade : gi pe : n 

« 

= you felt very unhappy. 

11. pe : npa : y awi de : na : ca : la a : se : 

= you have great love for them. 

12. pe : nubo : awi kaba : du de : mo = They worked with you- 

ft • 

^ IS? 

ka : ni pe : n pa : y ontiiro : gesu awi duggu : gi 

= Yet they, leaving you, ran away. 


13 . 
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^ til 

12. no - gn ma : di de : mdey duttu bo : w 

, • • * 

= What are you doing. 


13 . 

14 . 


BO : w sa : idiya : ido : no : w = Have you also eaten food. 

a : du ma : dipa : y boro : duttu = Why is he crying. 

« « • 


vn 

Future 


Ij) 

1. ni:yyu pc:nu uggorw pi:y le:y 

= I will come to your village. 

2. pe:nu diyetnbo: dullo:ne:n 

• « 

= I will be in your house. 

3. pe:nu bo: ni:y sa:w liye:ne:nbo pi:y lo:ni:y 

= I will also come with vou to the fields, 

4. pe:nu yawasa:yaw era:y dmtupem ni:y zutiy 

9 

= I will observe how you do cultivation. 

fa ^ 

5. pe;nu o;ne:nu bo: w ni:yy abiya: sey ley 

= I will play with your children. 

6. pe:n uggorw loko:duttu == Your village is fine. 

7. turnu iggernu roijuu du:gusu pi:y ley 

0 

=?= I §bali remain for three days and come back. 



S, appudu pe:iiii iiggo:w sangati m:yy suntey 

* 

= Then I wit! tell (our people)aboiit yoiir village. 

9. peiBH iiggoiw la:ga iiggo:w bo:sn tudi yo : yawasa : yam 

dcnit 0 :ac:y 

= As in your village we will do cultivation in our 
village also. 

^ 0 o ^ 

10. no:w onerii miyaiw iii:\yii oiie:iipa:ysa:w badibo: ba:y tiy 

= Like your cbildren I will send my children also 
to the school. 

Ill ’ZS 

11. niyy adiwipa:y u:yu inarnemtiy 

t# 

= I will stop going tO' the forest. 


VIII 


Negation 


0 0 0 

L a : du inkaroggo : w kuw imply nu : riya : 

= Yet he did not come from the village, 

2. nebbulem rindy no : riya = He did not bring money. 

3. la : yu titti nebbule : n ba : yba : y nu : riya : 

= Did not send the money through any body. 

4. la : yu ni : ypa: y appu abe : ne : n 

= No body gives me loan. 

0 0 0 ^ 

5. anduku niyyu kiio:w uggo : w pa: y u:yago : gtiy 

= So I could not go to my relatives village. 
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^ ^ to 

6. ma-.y pi:gina:ga:oi niyyu my agorga: ni:y 

= Unless he comes I can not go. 

to 

7. iii:y pa:y susnw ne:n mriya = I have no legs. 


to to to 

S. andokn ni:yyo ancuw ago:gaiii:y = So I cannot walk. 

to to 

9, asaln a:du pi:y iodey apiy a:dey ni:y pa:y ga:y lida 


= Whether he comes or not I do not know, 


to to 

10. mbo: sangati ni:y bo:w suneuw nii:riya 

= (he) did not tell me any thing. 

11. a:du eppudusaiw intiwo : = He is always like this. 

<• • 


12. sumo: gidiya:w a:locince:y nmriya 

= He does not think pros and cons. 



Daily routine 


to to to to 

1. niyy pa:ru:riya:kamu ey ey kurrw moduguy tey 

= I got up from sleep even before dawn. 

2. modumo:ga:ne sanimo gummodugusu siigoiynempaiy sa:ga 


c:se:ntiy 


= Soon after getting up after washing my face 
I give fodder to the bulls. 


to to 

3. diye:nbo:w andarpa :y ommoitiy 

’ = I wake up all (members) in the hous^. 



4. iiggciw 


uizisii kaba:du ze:wo:sii ei:yo diyembo: pigisu 


o 


derraw i:tiy 


After going into the village looking after my 
work (and) returning home will drink ale. 




5, ni:yy iii:y oduwomu roa:gisii adiw E:y!o;!ic:n 

» • 

= I along with my son go to the forest, 


6. giliyne:nga;ni adiw gime:iie:nga:m tnnailguna: gu:w lo:ne:y 

= If rabbits or dears are seen (wc) hunt them. 

7. ne:y mbarrjti mba:r ka:widi buriy sugoiln riytincry 

m 

We both bring two foil loads of ire wood. 



9 . 






saldikow diye:n pa;y pi:y lo:ne:y 

* 

= We come home by noon, 
diya dimarfi goso idiya i:dine:y 


= After taking bath wc both cat food. 


Igj ® tS! W 

10. ga:dise:pii e:ggy so nodiy bella: iiggoiw bo: orgisii sugoilo 


sigirlornem 

= Taking a nap for a while go to the village by 
the evening. We sell the fire wood. 

11. to nebbiile:nbo:w karwalisinawi soptern c:a 

= With that money I buy requirements. 

tzl 

12. diyernbo: pirgisu idiya: idorsii egilo : ne:n 
» • * 

= After coming home taking food (I) goto sleep^ 

l5^ © 

13. ne:y uggorw uwwa:yro teriyo demtone e:ye 

= All in our village do similarly. 
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Hjy <£) 

14. nery sampa-.dana iie:y pa:y saripadelow 

* Our earning is enough for us. 

15. biye:rpa:r nebbulu abu:yne;n 

= (We) don‘t save money for tomorrow. 

16. rorjulanni tediyo gadise:gidiittu 

• « » 

= All the days pass of similarly. 

X 

Narrative— -I 


^ ^ ^ 

1. ne:yy uggo:w bo: igge:nju o:ne:nu dutto 

* There are three boys in our village. 

2. a:lu eppudu mu:y bo: popo:y dullo:ne:n 

= They always move about unitedly. 

4S> 

3. inu:y da:n pa:y muy da motley ca:la a:se 

« • 

= They have affection for one another. 

4. iggemjuwo limmaka OBe:nu = The three are good boys. 

5. andarupa:y saryam demde:m dullo: nem 

a= They helpe every body. 

6. andukoisam andarupa:y ailottey istam 

=>= Therefore everybody has a liking for them. 

7. mu:y naidu a;lbo:w mu:yda;nu turisiylc: bira:y pa:y 

♦ * 

tiriccorntu sago:lpa:y u:gi 

= One day one (fellow) went to the eastern hill 

for firewood for the hearih. 
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^ <25 

8. in biro:w bo:w tiirisiylo: saaiduni duttu 

= There is eastera see near the hill. 


9. mazy paiy samdoru keratarla a:iio:go 

= The see waves dragged him in 

10. tu nazduwo: miyo: muy damn jantnwnlii koisain sigi 


iei 

lo:giilu:kiiW adiwipaty uzgi 

= The same day one (fellow) w'ent to the forest 
of the side in which the Sun sets, for animals. 


11. adiwiottupary sigi zorugusu i:dipa:y anragurgi 

* • 

== On the other side of the forest the Sun got 
down and took him away. 

12. i:lu mbazrju indc:ypa:y $a:w pctgisu impiy nurriya: 

= These two (fellow's) did not return even after 
many days. 

13. igge:no; loku pa:y buto:w puteigi 

= Fear arose in the third (fellow) 

14. ma:y idiya: idinurrlva: diva: idiviiu:riva: 

. • • . 

= He did not eat food did not drink water. 

^ ^ 

15. eppudu butozga sulo: alo:w legidullozw 

= Allways melocholic: (he) used to sit under a 
tree. 

^5? 

16. marynottey tubo: puttalu putergi 

• m 

=5 Ant 'hills grew over him. 
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17. kosa;ncupa;y putta:pa;y kalisegi;gi 

* # 

= Finally he merged in the ant hill. 

18. Bggozw bo: andaru buto:gune:n 

- Every body in the village pities (them) 

XI 

Narrative — 2 
The Story of the Tiger 

1. mniyii godumeiwoinu bane:n manda adiwibo:pa:y langu 

« 

= A shepered (cowboy) drove the sheep (cattle) 
to a forest. 

© 

2. ina:y bo:w eppudu ta:ta:kulu sindiri soggusoru: ylo:w 

• • 

= He always takes a palmyra umbrella with him 

and goes. 

5S» 

3. mu:y na:du mii:ygikkili tunorn bo:pa:y pi:gi 

m 

= One day a tiger came to him. 

4. tn gikkili tuwo:n pa:y somo:n tiy diyo: 

= The tiger said to him ‘‘I will eat” 

5. appndu tnwotnu ma:ndiyo:dema = Then what he said is 

• * 

6. ni:y pa;y wa: nogn somo: gozna: miizy pe;gupa:y sa.w 

ade:ma:ni:y 

= If yon eat me now, I will not be enough. 
. even for one intestain. 

[An imitation of Telugu idiom] 
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16. appudu smdiripa:y godimewornu ma:di pa:y su:no:de:na 

• • . • 

= Then what the shepherd told the umbrella was. 

17. gikkili piigina: ni:yy ufl;go:w iie:a pa:y u:gini:y diyo su:nu 

m 

= If the tiger comes tell him that I went for the 
crabs. 


18. appudu tu godimciwomu ba:ne:npa:y zu:wo:su ma:yu uggo;w 
« * 

pa:y u:gi 

= Then the shepered having seen (the care of) 
the cattle he Went to the village. 


19. appudu tu gitkili pi:gi = Then the tiger came. 


20. appiNiu ^kkili ma:ndiyo seJiya:wo: 

« m 

= Then what the tiger asked was 


21. wo:yi mu:y susu:w ja;na: mba:r susuw ka mbo: u:gi diyo: su 

= Oh! one legged (fellow)where has gone the two 
legged (fellow) so asked. 


22. tu sigripary tu gikkili seliyarwo: 

= That tiger asked the umbrella 

23. appudu tu sinri ma;ndiyo u suno:de:na 

• • 

* Then what the umbrella told was. 



W ^ 

wo: u;nu susuw wo: jarna: maiyu padi susuw 
sopso:pa:y u:gi 


ne:n jantuw pa:y 


* Oh! four legged fellow he went to catc’q 
(hunt) a ten legged animal. 
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25- ma:yu impiy adatka dukadiyo; surnu 

« m 

= wait imtil lie comes said so. 

.IS? „ 

26. appudu gikkili airy pa:y ii:au susuw m:n dutta 

• * 

= thea the tiger “four legs have I 


27. iiia:y pa:y mba:r susuw duttu = two legs has he. 


28. padi susuw ae:ri jantiiwu pa:y sopsopazy u:gi ' 

= He went to catch a tea legged aaimal. 

29. cata loku deaguigideiy diyozsu gikkili butoigusu duggurgi 

4K At M Jlkb 

* 4(r JP I < I 0 

== How big a maa he would have l^ome’* 
(thiakiag to) the tig« laa away afri'tti.. - 
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NTRODUCTION 


The sixtieth Birthday celebrations of Sri Rajah B, S. R. K. 
Ranga Rao Bahadur, the Ex-2amindar of Bobbili, Viziana 

District, ciilmiiiated in founding a Degree College in 1962 in 
Bobbili. 


It was an infant college in 1966 — 67 when this research 
project originated in a strange maimer. 

One day in October, 1966 Sri Vavilala Subba Rao and a few 
other colleagues went on a walk towards Chimpi Konda four 
Kilometres away. At the foothill we found Raja Cheruvu Valasa, 
a tribal village inhabited by the Gadabas. We received a warm 
welcome. 

This first experience soon developed into a sort of friend- 
ship. The Gadabas invited us to their village with warmth and 
affection. We attended a tribal wedding. We participated in the 
celebration of the festivals of Mother Desi and Goddess Konda 
Jakara. They used to give us tea. Cashew, fruits, etc., whenever 
we visited them. 

The rapport so established was given an institutional form 
when the College Planning Forum launched constructive activities 
in the village. Faculty members Sri K. Sreerama Murthy, Sri S. 
Vinayabhushan, Sri A. Chandramouli, and under-graduates such 
as Sri S. H. Gopalakrishna, Sri G. Satyanarayana, and Sri R. 
Jagannadham Naidu who later became lecturers in the College, 
participated with zeal and enthusiasm. Sri G. Subbi Reddy, the 
%en Principal and Sri C. V. Sitharamaswamy of the Management 
gave unstinting support and encouragement. 

The acti\ities of the Planning Forum gave a new dimension 
to our i liter-action. 

Firstly, the Gadaba tribals’ expectations were roused. They 
wanted a Drinking, Water Well. The Planning Forum used its 
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Sri Chelikzni Prakasa Rao and 
Sri CUtAl.u Appa^aswair-v^ both social workers, gave us moral 
support. We con’virxed Sri Kolli Yenkata KurmiBaidu, the Presi- 
dent of the PafiChayat Samiti who later was elected M.L.A., for 
three succcss’hx terms, to oav a visit to the Vi!!age and to sanction 
funds fer s Drirlirx Whorr Well cn condition that 5C-;o of the cost 
should be met by voluntary labour. The Gadabas gladly accepted. 
True to their w'ori. thev worked in batches of fifty evervdav. 
Sri the village elder, provided the leadership. They 

completed the work by April 1967. Sri Kolli Venkata Kurmi 
Naidu inaugurated the well in the presence of Forum members. 
The \vater fortunalely was sweet. The people were hilarious. 
Before the well was sunk, they had to trek 4 Km. to fetch a pail of 


Secoiidh 


taking advantage of this climate of geniality, 
Sri Va^i!aia Si'kba Rao embarked cn the linguistic study of their 
Kc ;va 


anguage. 
Lecturer. 
The Gad at 


s as^is:ed ry Sri S. Yinaya Bheshan, the English 


he on 






gathered many Gadaba words in his lexicon, 
women - led by Bhimayya and Sitamma, tw’o 


Octogenaiiuns. formed 
laughter, sengs and 
recorded marV' of them 


into a circle around us and broke Into loud 
dances with slow steps. Sri Subba Rao 


Sri Subba Rao's genia; personality attracted them and they 
vied With each oihrr for an opportunity to answer his questions. 
Sri Subba Rao took the opportunity so afforded to delve deep 
into the roots cf woids. and analyse scientifically the grammar and 
syntax of the Gadaba language. 

Sri Subba Rao completed this whole task by April 1967. 
He cherished submitting his thesis, so carefully prepared. 

Hcwxver, a mishap occurred. His jottings, notes, photo- 
graphs, Cassettes, draft thesis, other memorabilia which were kept 
in a suit case were lost while he was travelling home by train to 
avail himself of summer vacation in^Apnlj 1967, 
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Tiie loss of this material obliged him to take op an entirely 
different subject for his Pb.D. research after leaving Bobbili ia 
1968 to join as lecturer in the College which had then corns up at 
Amaravati, his native place. 

Thirdly, the Planning Forum conducted a sccio-economic 
survey - - a benchmark - - of Gadabas during the same period, ia 
conducting this survey, Sri D. R. Patnaik and Sri K. Sreerama 
Murthy, both Lecturers in Economics, were assisted by student 
volunteers. The report thus prepared was typed by Sri A. Dharma 
Rao v,ho is now the Manager of the College Office. All the 
material and the tvped script were unfortunately destroyed as 
waste paper a }ear after Sri D. R. Patnaik left the College to Join 
elsewhere. 

Thus both the research projects, ccmplelcd in 1966—67, 
ended in disaster by what is usually called an cent per cent "‘act 
ofGod^k 

However, undaunted bv dicissitiides. Sri Subba Rao has 
succeeded in writing his grammar of Gadaba language which a 
pionnering effort in linguistics. 

The sociological and economic parameters of Gadaba 
culture have been presented here on the basis of field survey 
conducted by me in December 1991 with the help of Principal 
Sri Chelikani Chella Rao, IskS.S, Programme Officers, and student- 
volunteers. 

It is hoped that these brief notes and the few photographs 
will stimulate more comprehensive research by academic bodies. 

The Gadabas of Raja Cheruvu Valasa are a ‘"lost people”. 
They left their original home in the deep ravines of the Eastern 
Ghats three centuries ago when the newly formed Bobbili Kingdom 
offered employment as palanquin-bearers to Pala Anguru and 
others. The Raja gave them 100 acres of land for cultivation. 
Three or four Gadaba families set up their residences in a small 
village of their own. The Gadabas used to do service as 
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Gedeia Bhimaiah A Villager of 
Rayacheruvu valasa Aged 80 


THE GAD ABAS OF 
RAJA CHERUVU VALASA 

I. THE PEOPLE 


An attempt has been made in this monograph to present 
and analyse the cnltnre of the Gadabas of Raja Chcrtivn Vafasa 
covering the social and economic aspects of their life. This does 
not attempt to be comprehensive. 

The Gadabas have some distinct cultural traits such as 
customs, traditions and language. They have also their own voca- 
tions and religion. They have institutions of self-government within 
the tribe besides modes of conduct and behaviour. Their life style 
has a certain individuality. All these distinguish them from other 
tribes and non-tribal population. 

The Chief method adopted for the purpose of this study 
consisted primarily of close association with the villagers by frequ- 
ent visits and eliciting information by ora! interview, A question- 
-naire, brief and simple, was also used to get precise data bearing on 
sociological and economic aspects; trained undergraduates collected 
information by door to door survey of all the households. The 
survey was a benchmark, covered data as on 31st December, 199f. 
Published materia! was consulted whenever possible. 

I. Location : 

Rajacheruvu Valasa is a hamlet of Dibbaguddi Valasa in 
Bofabiii Mandal of Vizianagaram District, Andhra Pradesh. It li« 
it a distance of four kilonieti"iS from B^bbEi Town, Bqt is 
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serviBg as the palanquin-hearer of the Zamindar of Bobbili. After 
his grand-father’s death, this post was held by his father. When 
his father died, Narayana Rao himself began his career as palan- 
qain-bearer or the Rajah Saheb and was so employed until Estate 
Abolition. He showed me the remains of an old. abandoned pala- 
nquin in his courtyard. 

At the turn of the last century, the Valasa (hamlet) was 
shifted westward to its present locatian. The new" hamlet was built 
in the Zamindari poramboke (waste land). Their old habitation 
was dismantled. In that place the Raja constructed a water tank 
to irrigate his farms. This tank was known as Raja Cheruvu (Raja s 
tank), Since the new hamlet was built near this tank, it came to 
be known as Raja Cheruvu Valasa. The new (present) hamlet is 
situated at the foothill of Chimpikonda and is close to the forest. 

Before* the abolition of Zamindari system in 1954, inany 
chieftains adopted the custom of utilising the Gadabas, Wherever 
possible, as their palanquin-bearers, and allowed them to cultivate 
Zamindari land for their sustenance. This was a hoary tradition. 
The Gazetteer of the Vizagapatam district first published by the 
British Government in 1869 took this tradition for granted and 
' stated simply: *‘The Gadabas are palanquin-bearers and cultivators 

by profession.” 

Thus, unlike other hill tribes, the Gadabas settled in plains 
adjoining forests but in close proximity to the headquarters of local 
chieftains and Rajas. For instance there are only 3 Gadada ham- 
lets in Bobbili taluk. But all of them are adjacent to Bobbili town, 
(Rajacheruvu Valasa 4 km; Pullcru valasa 3 km; and Folavani 
valasa 3 km), the headquarters of the Zamindar. 

«r 

Due to sacb interaction with the plains population, the 
.Gadabas gradually shed many of their traditional ways of life. 
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According to the “Gazetteer of the Vizagapatnam district” 
published in 1869 : “The Gadabas arc split into six sub-divisions; 
namely, Boda Gadabas and ollar Gadabas who dine together and 
niter-mairy; Parengi Gadabas, whose women do not we^r 













testles and chaplets referred to below; Kalloyi Gadabas; who are 
the only section which will touch a horse (professional pallaki — 
hearers naturally have no love for the rival animal) and are 

condemned by the others accordingly; and Kapu and Kattiri 
Gadabas who are the more civilized sections living on or near the 
plains. Each of these sub-divisions is again split into totemastic 
septs, but some of the low country Gadabas have abandoned 
these”. 

The tribals of Rajacheruvu Valasa are not aware of the 
existence of so many sub-divisions among Gadabas. According 
to them there are only two types of Gadabas, namely, Kattira 

Gadabas and Guru Gadabas. They are separate tribes* They 
speak different languages. There are no common words in their 
two languages. They are both endogamous. They do not inter-dine 
or inter— marry. Both tribe^ live together, sometimes, in the same 
village. But the Guru Gadabas live in rows of houses separate 
from the Kattira Gadabas. 

The tribals of Rajacheruvu Valasa are Kattira Gadabas 
They are spread over Parvatipuram, Saiur, Srungavarapukota and 
Vizianagaram taluks. They inter— dine and intermarry. They 
speak a common language. Guru Gadabas also inhabit these 
taluks; sometimes, the same village. But they live in a separate 
row of houses from the Kattira Gadabas. However there is no 
rivalry or enmity between them. 

"'Guru” Gadabas are not mentioned in the Gazetter, 1869; 
but ^’Bodo” Gadabas are mentioned. The probable explanation 
may be, the Gadabas in Telugu -speaking areas are known as 
Guru Gadabas, and those in Oriya- speaking areas as Bodo 
Gadabas because ^^bodo” is the Oriya equivalent of “Guru” in the 

Telugu language. 

Both Guru Gadabas and Kattira Gadabas have migrated 
to the plains long ago. The others still inhabit the deep forests. 
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^'Gaaaba men dress like other hdl people, but the woine!! 
of the tribe have perhaps the most extraordinary garb of any in 
this presidency. Round their waists they tie a fringed, narrow 
cloth, woven by themselves on the most primitive loom imaginable, 
of which the warp is the hand —spun fibre of different jungle shrubs 
and the woof is cotton, dyed at home with indigo and morinda 
citrifolia, and arranged in strips of red, blue and white; either over 
or under this they wear a bustle made of some forty strands of 
stout black cord woven from other bhrubs and lied together at the 
ends; on their right forearms, from waist to elbow, ‘are a number 
of brass bracelets; over their foreheads is fixed a chaplet of cowsrfe 
shells, the white seeds of the Kusa grasb, or the red and black 
berries of the arbus precatorius; and in tiieir ears are enormous 
coils of thick brass wire (one specimen was eight inches across and 
contained twenty strands) which hang down on their shaulders and 
in extreme cases prevent them from turning their heads except 
slowly and with care. The above are the esseiiiials of the costume 
the details differ in different places. The bustle is accounted for 
by the following tralition. A gaiiess \isiteJ a Gidaba village 
incognito and asked leave of one of the women u rest on a cot. 
She was brusquely told that the proper seat for beggars was the 
floor; and she consequently decreed that thenceforth all Gadaba 
women should wear a bustle to remind them to avoid churlishness” 

The traditional dress and ornaments described above were 
in vogue until thirty years ago. Gadaba women, with their 
strikingly colourful dress, bustle, large ear-rings and neck— rings, 
were a common sight to see in the markets of Salur and ParvatH- 
puram towns. But all this has changed. With a dramatic 
suddenness, the Gadibas have abandoned their traditional costume. 
At present, from Jeyp^^e in orissa to Sruagavarapukota in 
Visakhapatnaoa district, there is not a single Gadaba women who 
wears the traditional dress and ornaments. 
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This in fact is only the beginning. From that day. groups 
of men and women go to other hamlets and villages, singing and 
dancing to the accompaniment of drums and horns. Wherever 
they go, people receive them with fnendiiness and give them 
presents of food and money. 

The money so raised is used for buying loddy for 
community drinking. 

Konda Jakara is the goddess of hunting. Gadabas believe 
that the way to propitiate her is through successful hunting. The 
catch may be big game like a boar or a stag. It may be a puny 
rabbit or a squirrel or -even a common crow. The goddess is 
pleased with the offering, provided it is the result of hunting. As 
her children, it is their duty is to hunt on that day. 

Feasting, drinking, singing, and dancing the Gadabas 
manifest their loyalty to the Devata. 

The festival brings young men and women into intimate 
contact for a number of days during which new matrimonial 
alliances are struck up on the basis of mutual understanding and 
love. 

2. Mother Desl 

The Gadadas celebrate "Waaraalu” to Mother Desi. They 
fear this goddess, for, she is the cause of epidemics and natural 
calamities. 

The priestess of Desi Talii (Mother) is known as '*Ejjaralir’. 

When the goddess hovers over the priestess, the Ejjaralu 
loses consciousness, sways forward and dackward and groans and 

shouts like an animal. After the people gather round her she 
shouts the message of the goddess. She demands offerings of 
cocoanut, pig, or sheep or cock. She rails at the people for 
ignoring her. In her WTath, she threatens to inflict fever, epidemics 
and death on all of them. 








The ceremonial connected with the propitiation of Mother 
Desi is similar to "‘Vaaraalu’’ celebrated on the plains in honour 
of “grama devata” (Village goddess) in almost every villagt 
inhabited by people who are not tribals at all : while the Gadabas 
revere Mother Desi, the plains people revere goddesses with names 
like Polamma, Pyditalli, Maridamma, etc. 

The belief in Mother Desi, credited with Evil powers, and 
Konda Jakara with protective powers, is common to the Gadabas 
of Raja Cheruvu Yalasa. 

No one dare certicise these goddesses. 

Now and then^ when a person becomes sick or wlicn he 
is visited with misfortune, members of his family offer sacriBces to 
them invoking their aid to ward off evil. 


Priests : 

The Gadabas have their own priest to perform rituals, to 
conduct weddings and to fix the propitious time for any ceremony. 
He is known as ‘'"Chettoji Muhurta Gadu”. He presides over all 
ceremonial functions. 

He becomes a priest by heredity. His w'ord is respected 
by all the Gadabas. 

Thanks to interaction with the people of the plains, some 
of the well to do and educated Gadabas who are in close touch 
with the prosperous plains people, are adopting the brahmanical 
almanac, Vedic ceremonials and marriage procedures etc. But 
this is a superficial adoption. The hold of the Chettoji has not 

been affected by these developments. 

4. Evil Spirits : 

The Gadabas believe that every dead person becomes a 
devil and haunts the village in the first nine days after death. He 



tries to enter any hoiise if the door is open in the night. So, the 
people shat the doo-r at night and do not lentore out til! day break. 
This fear is limited to tlie first nine days. Thereafter the whole 
tliica is forr- 
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Soon afterwords, the patient usually recovers. 


The people believe generally that witch doctors exorcise 
the evil spirits haunting a person or a house. When a devil is 
suspected to cause illness the witch doctor is invited to the village. 
The wiich doctor performs a long ritual and beats the haunted 
person until the de\ if lea\es his body. He has to be rewarded 
handsomely for this service. 


There are no witch doctors among the Gadabas. The 
witch-doctor is a Hindu residing in Bobbili. This single fact 
makes manifest that belief in the devils and witch-doctors is 
borrowed from the people of the plains, and is not trully a tribal 

belief. 

The Gadabas believe in Chillangi (sorcery). If there is 
prolonged illness it is ascribed to chillangi. It is believed that the 
person who practises chillangi has the mysterious power of 
appearing in his victim's dreams. The victim soon becomes sick 
and dies. The Gadabas dislike sorcerers. They immediatly report 
this to their chief. The chief, and the other people admonish the 
sorcerer and ask him not to appear any more in the victim’s 
dreams. In spite of this the victim may see him in a dream. 

Then the villagers catch the vicious sorcerer and beat him black 

and blue. 
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Recently there was an instance of this kind. Gedela 
Jogayya was suspected of practising Chillangi. He denied the 
charge. But he was severely beaten until he bled profusely. 
Unable to bear this Jogayya gave a complaint to the police and the 
matter is pending in Bobbili court. 

According to the belief of these people there are five or 
six women who are at present haunted by the devil All of them 
have the same ailment. The ailment is prolonged fever and 
giddiness. People speak in whispers trying to identify the sorcerer 
responsible for this heinous crime. So far they could not identify 
anyone. These people do not consult a doctor. They do not take 
medicines. In the meantime the sick wonien^s health may deterio- 
rate further and she may die. This death, when it occurs, will be 
takenas vindication of the faith in the Black Art. 

Some of the educated Gadaba do not believe in all this. 
Moyyi Somulu who is working as a Helper in the Municipal Water 
Works, Bobbin, thinks that sickness or fever can be cured by 
medical treatment. 

5. influence of other Religions : 

We will be struck by the fact that the core of their faith 
was not shaken by this exposure. At the same time it should be 
noted that the Gadabas have developed some degree of faith in 
some deities of the Hindu pantheon. 

The Christian missionaries took some initiative several 
decades ago to gain some converts. But the chief of the Gadabas 
resisted them. He told the missionaries that no meddling with 
their beliefs would be tolerated. Thereafter the Christian missions 
took no further initiative. There are no Christians among the 
tribals residing in Raja Cheruvu Yalasa. 

- 3 ) 
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Tlicy are tiaiicied down from generation to generation. They are 
the qeintesseBce of ancestral Vvisdom, The cestoms of a society 
undergo changes less rapidly than for instance dress, language* 
faith etc,, for, every society tries to preserve its identity and 

individuality. 

The Gadabas of Raja Cherovu Valasa have some distinct 
social customs. 

I, Attitude to female child : 

When a child is born, it is usually accepted with pleasure. 
The parents do not show preference for the male child. According 
to them a male child is as good as a female child. The 
male child, as he grows up, becomes rebellious, often the 
son goes away from the parents to live in his father-in-law’s place 

or elsewhere after his marriage. He rarely takes care of his aged 
parents. The daughter, on the other band, is more affectionate- 
She assists the parents in household chores, such as taking care of 
younger children' sweeping the house, fetching water from the well^ 
tending cattle, cooking, serving food, etc. When she grows up, she 
assists her parents in agricultural operations, and in getting headlo- 
ads of firewood from the forest. At the time of marriage, the dau- 
ghter brings in bride money form the bride-groom. The son, on the 
other hand, is a liability. He pesters his parents to part with money 

to pay bride price for his marriage. As years roll by, the son gra- 
dually veers away, often quarrelling with parents, Not so, the dau- 
ghter. The daughter pays friendly visits periodically and enquires 
after the welfare of her parents. The Gadabas, therefore, are more 
attached to their daughters than to their sons. 

But these considerations do not engender an attitude of 
antipathy towards the son. The Gadabas preserve a sound egalita- 
rian outlook towards both sons and daujshters. 
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1, Pregnancy : 

Fregnant women are treated with much consideration. The 
men relieve them of arduous duties. The husband exercises restra* 
int in beating Ms wife so long as she is big with child 

When the daughter becomes pregnant, her parents take 
presents of rice-paste and meat of chicken to her. She is fed first 
with these; and all others take their food along with her. 

3- Delivery : 

Delivery takes place at the parent's house of the wife for 
the first few issues. It may also take place at the husband’s paren- 
tal home. The question is one of financial soundness. The relati- 
vely well off parents assume this responsibility. 

Delivery takes place at home* Nobody goes to the town 
hospital for delivery. There are traditional midwives in the village. 
These midwives take full care of mother and child. The midwife 
is given food for the first three days. She gets a cash reward for 
her service. 

4. Naming Ceremony : 

On the third, ninth or eleventh day after birth, the child 
has to be given a name. The Gadabas invite relatives. In the prese- 
nce of kinsmen, the husband’s parents arrange the naming cere- 
mony. 

They wash a cock first. Then they offer grains of rice to 
the cock. A name is suggested. “Arc you Bangaramma ?” One 

asks. The cock may shy away from touching the grains. Three 
tiffi'CS the same name is proposed. If the cock does not touch 

food, it is believed that the perticular name is not suitable to the 
cMld. 

Then someone proposes a second name. The cock is given 
three chances to express its consent to the name. If it does not eat 
|he grain, a third name is proposed. 
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ciioa on the 3rd day or the 9th day depending upon the financial 
status of the parents. 

This custom appears to have been borrowed from the pra- 
ctice of the people of the plains. 

6 , Pre-Harital Sex : 

Pre-marital sex is not approved by the Oadabas. 

When going to the market or when collecting firewood from 
the forest, young girls come into close association with men who 
sometimes seduce them. Once this has happened, the girl develops 
a sort of affection for the man, and the two move together as 
often as possible. Soon these clandestine meetings are noticed, 
and gentle hints are given to the parents. 

The parents, without directly mentioning their suspicions, 
gently warn the girl. But these affairs still go on as usual. The 
boy’s friends, give him every sort of encouragement. The affair 
becomes an open secret. But even then, the parents do not very 
much interfere. 

On the other hand, if the boy is a hard worker and is well 
to do, the parents do not disapprove the girls fascination. They 
give them gentle hints of approval for their marriage. 

Pre-marital sex is not an overt practice among the Gadabas 
of Raja Cheruvu Valasa. 

7. Marriage : 

Marriage, among these people, takes place in several ways, 
a) arranged by both parents, b) arranged by parents of bride-groom 
only, c) love marriage, d) Post-marital sexuality, e) Re^ marriage. 




whose parents are \\ilIiDg 








the youth’s kinsmen praising the merits of the boy and his family. 
After a long and heated discussion, the father of the girl poses a 
tentative question: would the boy be able to pay the heavy bride 
price his daughter is worth ? 

If the boy’s parents are rich, the bride price may be as high 
as Rupees five thousand. Often the amount demanded finally may 
not exceed Rupees one thousand. The minimum bride price is of 
course Rupees two hundred. No parent accepts a lower amount. 

The Kinsmen of the boy are now satisfied. The ground 
has been prepared. The bride’s father, in his greed, is only de- 
manding an excessive bride price. But he has expressed his acce- 
ptance of the proposal. When once things have come to this pass, 
the third stage of negotiations can be entered into without fear of 
rebuff. 


At this stage, the Chiefs of both sides, and the kinsmen 
negotiate the bride-price, after much bargaining. 

The youth has to pay the brids price to seal the agreement ; 
he should give a sumptuous dinner and liquor to the chiefs and oth- 
er middlemen who negotiated. 

The bride’s father sometimes demands land and gold and 
silver besides bride-price depending upon his capacity to pay. 

The marriage is celebrated by the Chettoji Muhurta Gadu, 

b) Arranged by the Boy’s Parents ; 

After the preliminaries as detailed above have been gone 
through, the boy’s parents may be satisfied v/iili the match, but tkc 
girFs father may remain adamant. 

Then through secret messages the girl’s consent is obtained. 
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The absence of the ^lirl and the boy soon becomes common 
talk, and people who have seen them together subsequent to their 
disappearance testify that it is a case of elopement. 

The young people however return to their respective homes 
within a week. 

The bride’s father has to pay'kulam tappu’(penalty for trans- 
gressie n; ; f his daughter, and serve liquor to the village elders and 
Chief. He demands hea\y bride price. Now his position is more 
assured. The boy ought not to have taken away his daughter if he 
cannot afford to pay the bride price. The boy’s parents arc at a 
disadvantage in the bargain, They however try their best for a 
reduction through repeated negotiations with the help of their 
Chief and kinsmen. At last the figure is finalised. They have 
feast and drinks at the expense of the boy’s parents. 

The youth pays the bride price to seal the agreement. 

t 

d) Post- Marital sex : 

After being irairied, a girl may fall in love "wilha not her 
person, and may indulge in post-marital sex secretly. 

The ’kinsmen do not approve of such behaviour. But they 
will not be harsh. They are tolerant in the beginning. Gentle 
hints, and subtle references are made to dissuade the woman. In' 
their early reproaches they do not betray their knowledge of her 

infedility. 

■*» 

It is however doubtful w-hether these subtle methods of 
correction really prevail upon her. 

e) Remarriaoe : 

A married woman who developed post -marital sexual rda- 

tioDS w’itl: an ur married yciilli may elcpe with him. After this 
becomes known, the youth who took her as Ms wife has to 
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They should not enter the village. According to the^r custom, the 
bride’s ' party should - welcome them, and escort them to their 
village. 

The people of the bride’s village gather at the boundary. 
They shout to the new relations, by way of friendly banter, that 
they will not permit them to cross the boundary and come in. 

a 

Meantime, the bride, led by her parents and kinsmen has 
to go to the groom. She has to bring him with his train to her ho- 
use. Then both of them take bath in turmeric sprinkled water 

• 

They wear new clothes. They are taken to the panda! covered with 
palmyrah or cocoanut leaves. They sit on the Naagalipooja (yoke 
of the plough). 

By the side of the bride are two small girls who are called 
Tola Pellikuturlu ” (Bride’s maids). Two boys accompany the 
bride-groom. They are known as Chinna Belli Kodukulu^' (best 
men of the bride groom). These bride’s maids and best men of the 
bride groom do the biddings of the Chettoji (priest) in perfor- 
ming the marriage rites. The “ Chettoji ” muimurs incantations- 
Probably he just makes lip meyements as if he is repeating vedic 
slokas. At its corxlusicn, seme kirjnren and friends give presents 
of cash or clothes. At the weeding the bride-groom ties the thread 
bearing golpdollor (Mangala Sutrsm) round the bride’s neck. This 
c ustem is being followed for the last several decades. It seems to 
have been borrowed from the Hindus. After marriage, the gold 
may be iemc\€d ficm. the thread. Among Hindus, hewever, the 
removal of the golden bit is possible only when the husband dies. 

After the wedding, dinner is served to the guests including 
those of the bride’s village. Feast is separately arranged for non — 
tribals in the morning itself. 

The bride-greom and a few of his close relatives remain in 
the village for three days. 
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to die "Aonha Teo/.iih' ''edilibic roots!. He is followed bv the 
bride, and kinsmen cf either side. The bride carries a bamboo 
basket along with a “semmu'" moll of cloth) on her head to cairy 
it home with the "sennn:..'' under the basket. She is expected to 
collect riiniir*' in this basket, the roots diia bv her husband. She 
carries with her a lighted "Beridu” (twisted hayi also. According 
to custom, the newly weds shc-iiid light their cigars with the help 
of the fire of the 'Eeiidiih and smoke together happily They should 
smoke the dear fullv. 


After lunch cn the third day. the couple'and their parents 
go to the bride-greom's heme. While the other relatives disperse, 
t he girFs rrether has to remain with her daughter until the 
dav. 


Op the 9th da\ the bride's mother brings the couple back 
to her Chet'c'i fixes ire date for the consummaticn on 
any day after the 9tli and before the 30th day after marriage. The 
nuptials are celebrated in the bride-groom's house. 

These marriage rites are the traditional custom of the 
Gadabas. Chettoji is the traditional priest. These have not cha- 
nged with the passage of time. However, in recent times, to show 
their superiority c^er the ‘backward” trlbals the Gadabas of Raja 
Cherii\ii k'ahsa, have begun to resort to the Brahman priest; to 
insist on tying a gold Mangala Sutra; to arrange the playing of 
records on electronic equipment at the time of the w’eddies. A small 
number of them have picked up the dowry evil from the Hindus : 
The few, who on account of a little education are fortunate enough 
to secure petty Govermneiit jobs, are collecting dowry from the 
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For instance, the daughter of Gangamma who is Gadipalli 
Narayana Rao’s sister married a boy of Giirum Gadaba famiiy of 
Karakavalasa near Salur. Similarly Gangamma’s sister Parvatamma 
gave her daughter in marriage to another youth of the same 

village. 

The earliest exogamous marriage was a secret affair ia the 
beginning. Once this was accepted, the Karakavalasa people 
become kinsmen. Thereafter, one by one, new alliances came to 
be formed exogamousiy. 

In this context, the influence of contact with the people 
of the plains some of whom have taken Kaltira Gadaba girls as 
concubines, cannot be ignored. These men are powerful and rich. 
They have much influence. It is cot easy to oppose them. Gene- 
rally the plains people are clever and powerful. So the Gadabas 
had to acquiesce. 

Their inability to prevent these developments emboldened 
some of ihe rash youth to contract exogamous marriages, in a few 
cases, with the Gurum Gadabas of Karaka \alasa. These, 
however, are the exception rather than the rule. The Gadabas 
still choose their spouse from among the Kattira Gadaba families 
only. 

II. Folygarny : 

When a person lives with more than one wife, it is known 
as polygamy. The Gadabas of Raja Cheravo Valasa arc 

generally monogamous. But there is no taboo against polygamy. 
A man may marry more than one wife. He may bring the secx>iKi 
wife into his house. But why should he do so ? If he does mol 
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chosen if he is suitable. Anyone may suggest chief-candidate. 
The suggestion would be carefully debated. Generally, people are 
reluctant to take up the onerous responsibiiitie5'’of the chief. So, 
several persons decline the offer. After much discussion, a con- 
sensus is arrived at and a unanimous decision is taken. The person 
elected as chief will assume office immediately. 

But the authority of the chief is being eroded by the 
entry of political parties into the village. Moyyi Somulu, the 
chief, was defied by the village elders who have a large following 
who belong to the congress party. Somulu, being a protagonist 
of Telugu Desam Party whose influence has waned in this area» 
was given scant respect. His decisions were not implemented. 
Every one of his acts was criticised and condemned by a majority 
of the people. In disgust, Somulu expressed his desire to step 

down. This was taken literally. At the general assembly, Somulu 
laid down his office after functioning as the Chief for several 
years. All this happened a few months ago. 

Now, the Yajamani is Gedela Bangarayya, the son of a 
former chief. He is ignorant. He cannot speak a word. But he 
was elected by the general assembly as chief because Congress 
leaders of Bobbili town gave them enormous quantity of liquor. 
The chief, now, is a puppet in the hands of petty leaders of the 
Congress Party in this village. 

Thus, the politics of the plains people have influenced the 
election of the Chief in recent months. But this does not affect 
the fact that the status of the tribal head, namely, the Yajamani, is 
as Mgh as ever, even now, provided that he commands the confi- 
dence of the people. In truth, Somulu became unpopular first. 
He was therefore made to step down. 

The duties of the chief in the tribal set-up are manifold. 














buy liquor for the chief and the elders of this village to 
intimate this fact and to in\ite all coiiceraed persons to 
attend the engagement function. The chief sends such 
messages. He has the responsibility of assembling all 
the concerned persons on that day so that the engige.n^it 
can formally take place. 


Whenever a man brings amew wife, the matter should be 
notified to the chief. The chief fixes the Kulam Tappu, 
Both the bride and the bride-groom should pay this 
penalty. The money is used to buy liquor for the chiefs 
and elders of both villages irwolved. 

The chief should be an intelligent man. He should 
raise sufficient funds as Kulam Tanpu to meet expenses 
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IV. SCCIi^L & ECOKCMIC CCKDITICNS 


The origina’ home of the Gadabas of Rajachcmvii Valasa 
was in the steep mciTJairs \'^l:ere; irarsV generations ago, the 
Gadabas used to li\e like all hill tribes, in isolation from the 
Bcighboirlng plains. They l!\€d by pedu (shifting) cultivation 
and by hunting game in the forest. They had abundant food. 
TiKir needs were simple. For some of the things which were not 
available locally, tfce\ L£ed to depend upon the weekly fairs. The 
Gadabas, were genial and gentle people. Their speech was gentle 
and manners sweet. They w'ere fond of liquor, which they could 
brew at home and spent the evening in singing and dancing. They 
had everything the> wanted and lived carefree, simple, cheerful 
lives, as innocent children of nature. 

From this stock have come the Gadabas of Rajacheruvu 
Valasa. They were brought to this place by the Rajah of Bobbili 
a few centuries ago to serve as his palanquinbearers. In return 
for their service, the Rajah allowed them to cultivate Zamindari 
land and utilise its usufruct. In this way, these Gadabas took up 
the twin vocations of tearing the palanquin of the Rajah and his 
Subordinates whenever called for, and, being cultivators of 
Zamindari land. 

The land belonged to the Zamindar. The Gadabas had 
no title to it. They could raise crops on it, and enjoy it for their 
sustenance during the pleasure of the Rajah. The Rajah’s succes- 
sors respected this arrangement. The Gadabas were at home in 
the new surroundings because the hrmlet they built was at the 
foot of Chimpi Konda, a mountain, surrounded by a thick forest 
inhabited by tigers, leopards, wild bucks, stags, deer and other 
wild life providing ample opportunity to hunt to their heart’s 
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cO'Btect. The Gadaba wcir.eB used to graze their cattle ie the 
forest, and gather firewood for their hearth. 

Thus after setting down in Bobbili area, the Gadabas 
Ihed prosperously. They had the added advantage of coining 
close to the people of the plains who are very civilised and profess 
the Hindu religion. 

This happy situation eg me to an end after Independence. 
The Government abolished the Zamindari system. The Govern- 
ment acquired Zaroindari lands, ard rcdistiilrted them. This 
progrcssiv% land refoiin, urfcrturalely, hit hrid the Gsdatas. 

e 









But this Gadaba tradition has eroded to some extent by 
the rise of a new educated class enjoying government jobs and 
assured salary and seme persons, among them wielding political 

olitica! 


er deals airectiy 
: chief. And, u: 

ive in the interior, the Gadabas cf Raja Cteru\u Valasa tend to 
tend warm welcome to strangers and try to foster friendlinesi. 



















house'" sclieme of the GovenimeEt has nol been implemeiited. At 
present, no house is electrified. 

3) Population : 

The \illage is inhabited by the Gadabas exclusively. No 
noa-tribal resides in the \iilage. Tbere are 98 males and % 
females, ia the village. The total population is 196. 

There are *‘48 households : 9 of them have females as 
heads of households. 39 households have males as heads. 

Since child labour is engaged from an early age to tend 
catik and sheep, and to collect firewood, the people above 10 years 
of ace and upto 60 years may be considered earners, and the rest 
as dependants. When so classified, Ihe earners are 144 or 73.5 per 
cent of the total population; children 47 or 24 per cent; and the 
old people, 5 or 2 5 per cent. 

Disease and malnutrition are the chief causes 'of death. 
Infantile mortality is frequent. 

Of the five old persons, two are octogenarians. Both of 
them get Rs. 150/“ per mensem as old age pension. Both of 
them, in spite of their economic freedom, still complain of 
neglect. 

The children of the age of iOand less are equally neglected 
though they do not complain. 

4) Marital Status : 

Of the 196 people, 105 persons including 50 males and 
55 females are stated to have been married. They constitute 53,6 
per cent of the population. The unmarried people are 91 ia 
number, including 56 males and 35 females, and constitute 46.4 
per cent of the population. 
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Although reported as married, 9 of tliem separated from 
their husbands and set up their own households with or without 
children. Several women reported as married did not go through 
marriage ritual, but live as spouse without being married. 

Young men who wish to marry young girls are deterred 
by the fact that unmarried women are expensive : high bride price 
is demanded by their parents. So young men try to win over an 
already married woman, and live with her by simply paying kulaiB 
tappu which is about Rs» 25 for the man and another Rs. 25 to be 
paid by the woman. They need not go through the marriage ritml 
which again is very expensive. 

Unmarried young women are generally on the lookout 
for eligible young men. When a boy falls in love, he persuades^ 
the girl to elope with him rather than inc^r the huge marriage 
expenses. Once their elopement becomes common knowledge, the 
boy’s parents would be forced to loosen purse strings and pay 
bride price while the girl’s parents lower to the minimum possible 
level, now that their pride has been compromised, by their 
daughter’s recklessness. 

One noteworthy feature is the popularity of family plann- 
ing. 22 cases of surgery were effected for family planning. 19 
males and 3 females underwent the operation out of 105 married 
persons. Family planning by the surgical method, thus, is preva- 
lent among 21 per cent of the married population. 

5) Education : 

i ' '' 

At the entrance to the village there is an impressive 
school-building. It has two teachers on its pay-roll. But llip 
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Slimy showed that only 2! stadeiiis of whom 12 are females are 
getting primary edacatioa alihough schcol-age children are 55 . 
Actual attcadance any day is not more than 5. 

Of the tola! population of 196, 55 persons (37 males and 
18 females) are literates. The literates form 28 per cent. 

There are 8 students staying in Tribal Welfare Hostel, 

and studying in High Schools in the area. Out of lliem 6 are 
males, and 2 females. One of them is a boy student. He is 
studying 10th class this year. The parents spend roughly Rs. 150/- 
per year on these children although the Government provides them 
all facilities. 

There are 8 persons who have completed the 1 0th class : 
one of them, a female aged 18 years, failed in the Public Examina- 
tion and is now engaged as an assistant in her father's tea shop. 
Of the rest, two failed; and n\e passed 10th class : only one has 
been able to secure employment as Field Officer of the Peerless 
Insurance Company. Two of them studied in the I. T. I. ; they are 
jobless. 

Among the adults 15 males and 2 females are literates. 

Four boys of the age of 20 and below have gone through 
ITJ. Training Course, and are eligible for employment in any 
engineering concern. They have been unemployed for the last 
two years. 

As to other technical education, one boy aged 18 has 
leamt car driving. He has no licence however. 

Employnnent t 

Excluding children and the super-annuated persons, the 

labour force consists of 144 persons or 73.5% of the total popu~ 
lation. 
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They return by early e\e*:ing. They tal'e lunch, and take rest for 
the day. 

They collect from the forest such forest products as 

honey, wild fruits, leaves of some trees, brooms, tamarind, etc., 
whenever available. As this is a reserved forest they do not collect 
t«mboo and timber from the forest. 

c) Other Occupations : 

One or two families have sheep or cattle and these arc 
driven to the forest for grazing during the day by children of the 
family. But this is not a regular occupation even for them. 

7 persons are w'orking as employees of Government or 
semi-governinent authorities. They are whole-time employees. 
So they do not join the others in collecting forest products. But 
other members of their families do. 

One of the tribals has started a tea stall recently. His 
daughter assists him. He cannot seiw'e refreshments because he 
does not have the required skill. He therefore sells ready food 
packets and biscuits to customers. 

Opportunities of hunting game have diminished. Firstly, 
governmeot is takihg care to preserve wild life. Secondly, they do 
not have a gun to shoot game. They however have nets to trap 
the hare, the wild cat or the squirrel. But hunting, as an occupa- 
tion, has disappeared. 

7, CSovernffi^nfe Assistance : 

In recent times the Integrated Tribal Development 
Authority, Parvatipuram and the Mandal Development Officer, 
Bobbili have come forward to give some assistance. 

The Government has allocated nearly 2 acres of Banjar 
land each lo $ persons; bank loans were sanctioned to 13 persons 
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to purchase sheep; 8 persons to purchase bullocks; and, 8 persons 
to purchase milch sbe-bulfaioes : 

While the land assigned to them is infertile and without 
irrigation facilities, the loans were given in kind by officials who 
did not take care to select healthy animals. Many of these animals 
had died. Only a pair of bullocks, and a flock of 10 sheep still 
remain out of the whole lot. 


The Goveniment has, in the pipeline, the scheme of 
providing electric lighting facility to the villagers m^^er a li#t 

for 




ly aepen 
;e income is 
these headl 

y. Some ^ 

often. So, it may be assumed that their working days are only 
2CX) a year and that their income per annum is Rs. 2,WM)/- from 
^heir main occupation. 

Usually they have secondary occupations such as the sale 
of other forest products like brooms, leaves, roots, fruits etc. But 
these do not bring in more than Rs, 2(X)/- a year. 









Agricultural labour is paid Rs. 10/- per day as daily 
wages during the busy season of about a month in the aggregate. 
The aimual income from this source to the 15 persons engaging 
in this secondary occupation comes to Rs. 3CM)/- a year. The other 
persons do not get this additional income. 

Poultry keeping, sheep rearing, dairying and agriculture 
have not taken roots in the tribal economy. The amount invested 
in them have been practically frittered aw’ay: and the tribal families 
cam little from these sources. 

Since the village has 48 households with 196 people, the 
size of household on average is 4 members. The work force being 
134, the average number of earners per household is 2.8. Their 
average earnings at Rs. 2,200/- per annum can be estimated as 
Rs. 6,160/ — , The agricultural labour families which do not 
collect other forest produce, get an extra Rs. 300/- (total 
Rs. 6,360): if they get income from the latter also, another 
Rs. 2(K)/- will be added to their income from the main occupation 
(Rs. 6.660), The corresponding daily income of the household 
(4 members) may be estimated as Rs. 16=90; Rs. 17 = 40: and 
Rs. 18 = 10 respectively. Figures of income per capita are there- 
fore Rs. 4=23: Rs. 4 = 33: and Rs. 4«53 respectively per day. 

9. Family Expenditure i 

Oral enquiry, by means of a questionnaire and_^ benchmark 

survey of family expenditure have their limitations. The subjects 
tend to exaggerate. Prices fluctuate. There are no accounts to 
depend upon. Figures of expenditure are, by their very nature^ 
based on fancy and guess-work. The personality of the investi- 
gator also tends to cast its shadow on the data introducing, to 
some extent, the personal element. 



per month while 
Kg., as they p 
ley spent Rs. 40/* 
0/— , Rs. SO/— o 
on-vegetarian ite^ 
iCM)/-. The ex] 
200/ — by some, 1 
zm at Rs. 300/ — 



answers were given. But in the village nobody sells milk, 
then could they buy milk in their village^? 

The above wide variations in rigures based on guess 
T informants betray how unreliable they 
ting average family expenditure. In this context it is necessary 
bear in mind that e.en family budgets collected every day for 
duration of one year from selected households, are liable to I: 

jstigitor maintai 
price trends, et( 


efore, for our pu 
on. Average fj 
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The sur .ev revealei that the content and pattern of food 

consumptioa were tlie same for all tioesetioids in the village. 
Their breakfast coasists of 150 grams of rice, soaked ia water in 

which a little salt is mixed for taste. The breakfast includes aa 
onion or two cliillies* At noon they take 250 grams of ragi gruel 
with an onion or 2 chillies. Dinner consists of 250 gr. of rice, 
vegetable curry and thin tamarind soup to mix with rice. 

The per capita expenditure on dilferent items of consump- 
tion per day is found to be as follows : 

a) Food : 

Breakfast : Rice 150 grams !§ Rs. 2 per Kg. 

A little salt, 1 onion or 2 chillies 
Lunch : Ragi 100 grams Rs. 4 per Kg. 

A little salt; 1 onion or 2 chillies 

Dinner : Rice 250 grams ^ Rs. 2 per kg. 

Vegetable curry 60 grams feRs. 6per kg. 0—60 


Tamarind soup 0—20 

Miscellaneous food items Sc Kerosene 0—40 

Non-vegetarian item : Rs. 40 p.m. for 

4 members 0—36 

b) Tea in restaurant : 2 times 30 ps, 0—60 

c) Smoking of cigars : 2 cigars 25 ps. 0 — 50 


d) Washing Sc toilet soap : Rs. 12 p.m. for | 

4 members 0—10 


Total : 4-26 

c) Clothiiig for the year : feJRs. 3^ for 4 persons : 0—24 


Rs, Ps. 

0-30 
0 — 1 5 

0 — 40 
0-15 
0-50 


Grand Total : 4— 
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Daily consumption expenditure, per capita excluding 
dothing, is Rs. 4—26 whereas the family income is only Rs. 4—23. 
Obviously, the Gadabas find it difficult to make both ends meet. 

In this precarious situation how can they can find money 
to pay for clothing and medical treatment ? They have, of course, 
no money to spend on books or education or toys for little 
children. 

They use, for the sake of economy, cooking oil as 

hair oil. 


Both men and women like liquor and ciiiema. How can 
they spend money upon these merry items without foregoing Ihck 
minimum needs ! 

The abject poverty of the Gadabas is part of their way 

of life. 

10. Furniture and Equipment : 

The Gadaba households are ill furnished and ilhequipped : 
they have no tables, chairs or benches. There are 56 cheap cots 
in all. 


One household has a wall clock. The Attender in the 
Government Department of Agriculture and the Helper in the 
Municipal Water Works possess radio sets. The Homeguard has a 
tape-recorder. All these three persons have wrist watches. 

There are, for the whole village, only three bicycles. 

Women are crazy to own ornaments. But no one has 
gold ornaments, not even Mangala Sutra. Silver chains, rings, 

and silver ornaments for the feet are worn by only four women. 
Many women use cheap rolled gold or pkstic fiiger rings. Cheap 

chains of glass beads adorn ihs necks of almast all women. They 
do not use cosmetics. Educated girls of two families use face 
powder on special occasions, 
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Their kitchea-ware is mainly pottery, Ailuminium 
glasses aod plates, and a few \esseis are found in almost all 
households. 

There are two brass pitchers and four steel pitchers in the 
whole village. Steel plates are used by ii\e households. 

11. Health: 

The diet of the Gadabas is devoid of nutrients, AH the 
members, except the families of the few who enjoy salaried 
employ ment, are enaemic. Many of them are afflicted with fever 
and general sickness. The village doctor gives medical treatment. 
He does not charge much fees. He prescribes medicines. They 
should buy the medicines in the medical shops of Bobbili. The 
medicines are also cheap. 

In serious illness, they are obliged to visit private or 
Government doctors, but the expenses are heavy. Gadipalii 
Narayana Rao who fell chronically ill underwent medical treat- 
ment at Visakhapatnam, and has not completely recovered even 
after 2 years although he spent Rs. 4,000/ — and is now a ruined 
person. In another case also, the medical expenditure was 
Rs. for treatment of prolonged illness. On the whole 11 

families resort to the Government Hospital for medical treatment 
of major illnesses : the treatment is said to be free, though it* is not, 
and medicines prescribed by the Government doctor are usually 
costly. At present 6 patients of fever are under medical treatment. 
The fever is suspected to be malaria. 

12. Conclusion : 

A study of the social aod economic conditions of the 
Gadabas of Raja Cheruvu Valasa shows their structural maladjust- 
ment with the economy of the plains. So long as they do not 
diversity their occupations and learn special skills appropriate to 
each, it would not be possible to raise their economic status above 
the poverty line. 

The Gadabas should make full use of the elementary 
school which is at their door-step. Children who pass 5th 
standard, can, at no cost, get high school and collegiate and 
professional education in Bobbili itself. They should use these. 
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opportunities, and gain skills essential for pursuing trades and 
callings which are more remunerative. 

The hamlet is part of Dibbaguddi Vaiasa Panchayat 
(8th ward) : Moyyi Angiramma is the nominated woman 
Member, and Hanumanthu Subbayya is the elected Member. 
Moyyi Ramulu is the Vice-President of the Co-operative Credit 
Society. They should use their positions to influence these bodies, 
and to get their assistance for the uplift of these tribals. 

The Government extends all sorts of help to tribals : but 

such help they can get if they first help themselves. 

Without forsaking their traditional customs and culture, 
they should learn to take the assistance of voluntary agencies, 
banks, and government departments to raise their productivity and 
income, to diversify their occupations, and to sec that all abel- 
bodied persons are gainfully employed and the old and sick taken 
care of. 

Just as the Gadabas have to learn much, they have also 
much to teach the people of the plains. 

Firstly, they can teach us much to reiie\e us of the 
dowry evil. Gadaba parents do not bother at all to And suitable 
bride grooms. Instead, it is the youngnien who run after and 
pursue ladies seeking their hand. And when this reaches the ear 
of the girl’s parent, the parent demands bride money. He knows 
the boy is in love; he would pay any amount. Until the bride 
money is paid first, the girPs father does not relent. And thus he 
succeeds. His sagacity lies in waiting, for an indefinite time, until 
a suitable match fructifies. 

Secondly, Gadaba parents are tolerant towards their 
children’s amourous adventures, and give them wide scope to 
choose their life-partner. All marriages are love-marriages. The 
couple come to an understanding first. They may sometimes elope 
together. The parents view their ranks with philosophical tolera- 
tion : give their consent, irrespective of their personal feelings, 
and performs marriage as per the young people’s wishes. This is 
enlightened way of performing marriage which we can profitably 

learn from the Gadabas. 

Thirdly, the Gadabas have found a simple solution to the 
viles of matrimonial maladjustments. When there is a maladjust- 
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merit, ooc of the spouses quits the household; the person who 
separates pays a nominal penalty. Once the penalty is paid, the 
separation is accepted by society tor ever, there are no compli- 
cated divorscs laws, 

Fourthly, the Gadaba women do not claim their 
‘‘maintenance''’ after separation. A woman who deserts her 
spouse lus to stand on her own legs. This is a simple 

solution. 


Fifthly, the Gadabas do not generally practise polygamy 
jl there is no bar against it. They, in their, simple wisdom, 
now till! polygamy, in a free society like theirs, is pragmatically 
uiiworkabic, and a man who risks polygamy will sooner or later be 

ditched by his whes. 

Sixthly, the Gadabas have a hum in approach to its own 
iiiriiibers : for, to err is human. Oaca the erring member pays 
" e penally, the Giiibis forgive him and forget his transgression. 


This sort of corrective contrivance is lacking in civilized 
caminuniiies. 

Seventhly, their self-governing community life is egali- 
tarian and democratic. Their chief and the eiders are powerful 
so long as they enjoy the confidence of the common people. If 
the chief goes wrong, the elders bring him to his knees by defying 


3 same way, any one of the elders, whose arrogance 
causes the displeasure of the common people, loses his standing in 
the council of elders and is replaced by another person in whom 
the people repose coiiiience. This right to "‘recaH” is one of 
the basic principles of democratic government which we can learn 
from the Gadabas. 


Eighthly, every individual is loyal to the society symbo- 
lised by the chief. This gives them solidarity; this gives them the 
strength to unite against others. This protects their culture and 
tradition. Ceiituries have passed, but their culture has survived 

all these years. 

The simple faith in themselves, their society and their 
culture, is something we can learn from the Gadabas in order that 
National Integration becomes a reality and does not remain a 

mere slogan. 



